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Body and Soul 


E, VERYBODY would like to be a Johnny Lujack or a Joe DiMag- 

gio. If we don’t happen to fall into the fortunate class of success- 
ful athletes, we envy them. We admire their strength, skill, and 
dexterity. They must have superb health. We imagine that they are 
never bothered by the colds, infections, aches, and pains that afflict 
ordinary mortals. They seem to be so full of natural vitality that they 
don’t have to think about keeping their bodies up to par. 

This is an exaggeration, as most athletes will testify. Lou Gehrig 
used to play many a game with a sore back or a broken finger. But 
athletes are usually in good condition because they work at it. If the 
rest of us spent as much time and interest on our health as they do, 
we'd be better off. Why don’t we? Partly because we're too lazy. 
Partly because other things distract us. 

Too many people think of health as a state of merely physical 
well-being. They forget that mind and body are inseparably inter- 
twined. As a final stroke in the portrait of “What a high school gradu- 
ate ought to know,” many of our teen-age correspondents voted for 
“Good health habits, including knowledge. of sex.” When they 
stressed habits and knowledge, they recognized that mind has a lot 
to do with it. For health is the harmonious functioning of our whole 
personality (not just the machine it happens to inhabit). 

Apart from emergencies, the wisdom of the best physicians boils 
down to four things: cleanliness, diet, rest, and exercise. These are 
matters that any young person can understand and carry out. We 
all know plenty of facts about nutrition, bathing, sleep, and the daily 
work-out. We know them in our minds, that is, but we don’t apply 
them. 

So, like many other desirable habits, it’s a question of will- 
power and organizing our time. A famous newspaper editor used to 
walk four miles from his house to his office. He kept it up every day 
for years — even into his seventies. It depends on what you want 
most. Do you want to be healthy as much as you want to make the 
team? The keyword to both is — regularity. 

The vast majority of boys and girls, according to a recent student 
opinion survey conducted by the State College of Washington, want 
to have good times with friends of the other sex now. They look for- 
ward hopefully to a successful marriage. They realize that a good 
understanding of sex is profoundly important to their happiness. 
And they think the best source from which to get it is from their par- 
ents, or from discussion groups supervised by trained adult coun- 
selors in school. 

But life has them “kind of puzzled” at times. There are many boy- 
girl problems that don’t have easy solutions between the time they 
become physically mature and the time they can expect to marry. 
To them we suggest: Love is the poetry of life. If tenderly nour- 
ished, it will give you lasting memories and satisfactions. Don’t 
demand too much of it now. Give each other a chance to grow. Take 
time to appreciate each fresh experience as it comes. And tomorrow 
will take care of itself. 








OUR FRONT COVER portrays a dramatic 
moment in a rodeo. The photograph won 
a third prize in the sports division of the 
1947 Scholastic Photography Awards. It 
was taken by Arthur Trindade, of Polytech- 





nic High School, Los Angeles, California. 
Arthur used a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic for his 
prize-winning work. Other top-ranking 
photos by student photographers will ap- 
pear in future issues of Senior Scholastic. 
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general always have absorbed George Metcalf, \4 al 
who today is manager of the Electronics Laboratory r a “— 
at General Electric’s huge, new, Electronics Park at iw f \\ fe now s 
Syracuse, N.Y. Asa student he and another “ham” built iy f The P 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


STRONG measures to meet double- 
ged emergency were requested by 
Resident Truman in his message to 
Qbngress, opening the special emer- 
ancy session which he called. 
"Mr. Truman asked Congress to enact 
“drastic” ten-point program to halt 
fe tide of rising prices at home. Cou- 
led with this was a request for $597,- 

90,000 in emergency aid to France, 

, and Austria. The funds are to 
fe these nations over the grim win- 
fe now sweeping across Europe. 
The President’s domestic program 
eluded these provisions: 
1. The restoration of consumer ra- 
Woning and price controls on certain 
jiems which are still scarce. Such con- 
tols would be limited to those items 
Which basically affect the cost of liv- 
ig. The President said that these 
would include some items of food, 
@othing, and fuel. 

2. The possible restoration of “ceil- 
ings” on wages. Mr. Truman said, how- 
tver, that he thought there would be 
‘few occasions” for wage restrictions. 

8. The extension and strengthening 
@ rent controls. (Rents in many areas 

fs still under modified wartime con- 
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4. Restoration or extension of con- 
¥ trols on various forms of credit. These 
¢ would include the renewal of curbs on 

nstallment buying, and restrictions on 
alings in commodity exchanges (such 
grain exchanges). 
) The President said that he would 
send to Congress shortly his recom- 
mendations for the long-range Mar- 
shall Plan to aid Europe. In testimony 
before Congressional committees, Ad- 
ministration officials have already esti- 
mated the four-year cost of this pro- 
gram at 16 to 20 billion dollars. 
What’s Behind It: The President is 
asking for powers which the Executive 
\ Branch of the Government held during 
Ni Wartime. Most of these controls have 

V tbeen modified or eliminated com- 
\\Y ely. However, Mr. Truman stated 

: Mat he is not seeking to restore the 
Widespread controls of the former Of- 
; of. Price Administration. Rather, 

is seeking “short-run insurance” 


pene the effects of runaway infla- 
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For his foreign aid proposals the 
President seems assured of at least 
limited support from both Democratic 
and Republican Congressmen. But his 
; managef| domestic program is probably headed 
division} for much stiffer opposition in Con- 
2s. gress. 

Congressional leaders have already 
announced that they will give top 
Priority to the $597,000,000 “stop-gap” 
i eapeeel. Action on the Marshall 

itself will probably be put off 
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ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF 


HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


until Congress’ regular session opens in 


January. 
IN THE 48 STATES 


@ “BATTLE OF NEWARK.” To arms! 
An invader approaches! cried the city 
of Newark. Out to face the foe sailed 
Newark’s gallant “navy,” composed of 
two 35-foot fireboats. 

It looked like an unequal battle. The 
fireboats were trying to “blockade” 
Newark harbor to keep out the great 
battleship New Mexico, 640 feet long, 
weighing 30,600 tons, and bristling 
with 14-inch guns. 

The struggle was really not so un- 
equal as it seemed. In the first place, 
the New Mexico is just a floating junk 
pile. The Navy has sold her to a wreck- 


Acme 


WALTER P. REUTHER (pro- 
nounced roother) has good reason for 
his broad smile (see above). He was re- 
elected president of the CIO’s United 
Auto Workers, and carried into office 
with him a slate of officers who support 
him. 

For many years the UAW was 
about evenly divided between “right” 
and “left” political groups. Reuther’s 
triumph is a decided victory for the 
right wing. It marks a trend visible in 
many other large labor unions. 


ing company. The company leased 
Navy property in Newark harbor in 
order to demolish the warship for scrap. 

In the second place, Newark could 
fight with law books as well as fire- 
boats. Under the Constitution, states 
have controlling rights over their off- 
shore waters that even the Navy must 
respect. To avoid a court fight over 
legal issues, it appeared that a com- 
promise would be arranged. 

Newark claims that scrapping of the 
battleship at the port of Newark would 
delay the city’s plans for improving 
its harbor. 


@ CLUES TO ’48, when a President 
will be elected, were hard to find in last 
month’s local elections. 

Kentucky replaced a Republican 
governor with a Democrat. Kentucky 
normally votes Democratic but some- 
times is a “doubtful state.” In Con- 
gressional elections elsewhere, three 
Representatives were elected to fill un- 
expired terms. 

Mississippi, where Democrats always 
carry the state, chose Circuit Court 
Judge John C. Stennis, 4@ as U.S. 
Senator. He will fill the unexpired 
term of Theodore G. “The Man” Bilbo, 
who loudly favored discrimination 
against Negroes. Stennis was the only 
one of five candidates who refrained 
from campaigning on a “white su- 
premacy” issue. Rep. John Rankin, an 
ardent “white supremacy” supporter, 
ran behind all his Democratic oppo- 
nents. 

Boston, Massachusetts, elected a new 
school committee, backed by teachers. 
The former chairman, who was de- 
feated, had opposed teacher pay in- 


creases, 
THE FAR EAST 


@ FAR OFF SIAM—Heretofore known 
chiefly for sapphires, elephant hunting, 
and . . . Siamese twins—made the front 
pages of the world press. 

It was the story of a bloodless revo- 
lution. The pro-Fascist Field Marshall 
Luang Pibul Songgram (this is tough 
on the typesetters!) overthrew the gov- 
ernment of the pro-Allied Premier 
Dhamrong Nawasawat. 

The rebels, mostly military men, 
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THE NEWS 


struck at 2 a. m. and met with no 
serious opposition. By the time the 
Siamese woke from their slumber, they 
had a government over their 
heads. 

What’s Behind It: Contrary to the 
trend in other Asiatic countries, this 
seems to be a turn away from Democ- 
racy. Songgram is a pint-size Hitler 
(owns 23 uniforms). He became 
premier and virtual dictator of Siam in 
1938, collaborated with Japan, and de- 
clared war on the Allies in 1942. 

Siam—for a while known as Thailand 
—is the only country in Southeast Asia 
to have held her independence con- 
tinuously. She is about the size of 
France in area and has a population 
of 15,000,000. Last year, she was ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


@A LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD— 
something new in the Federal Govern- 
ment—will start its grave duties this 
month. Nineteen men and one woman 
have been named to serve on the Board. 

Headed by Seth W. Richardson, 
Washington attorney, the Board is made 
up of nationally known lawyers and 
law school professors. 

The Loyalty Review Board is the 
end link in the chain of groups which 
will operate in President Truman’s pro- 
gram of loyalty check-ups on Federal 
employees. Under the program, the 
FBI and the Civil Service Commission 
are investigating the loyalty of Uncle 
Sam’s 1,200,000 workers. 

Workers accused of disloyalty may 
appeal to Loyalty Review Boards in 
their own departments. They may also 
take their complaints to the over-all 
Loyalty Review Board. 

The new Board will have no say in 
the case of the 7 employees recently 
dismissed by the Department of State. 
Unlike other departments, the State De- 
partment may dismiss employees with- 
out revealing charges against them. 
However, yielding to many criticisms, 
the department has now allowed the 7 
employees to resign “without prejudice.” 


@ “SPEECH IS SILVER but silence is 
golden.” If you doubt this adage, ask 
Hugh Dalton. A slip of the tongue has 
cost him the second highest post in the 
British cabinet—as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (equivalent to our Secretary 
of the Treasury). 


new 





Shortly before presenting the new 
budget /to Commons, Dalton ran into 
an old newspaper friend. The two 
chatted for a few minutes about the 
new taxes. By the time Dalton was 
beginning his speech in Parliament, a 
London paper was on the street with 
a summary of what he was going to 
say. 

New budgets, it should be explained, 
are considered topmost, hush-hush se- 
crets in Britain. Because of his slip 
Dalton resigned within 24 hours. Sir 
Stafford Cripps got his job. 

The new budget, designed to check 
inflation, boosted next year’s taxes by 
$832,000,000. The additional levies 
are On consumer goods, profits, alco- 
holic drinks, and gambling. 

The Labor government, also clamped 
down on “spivs.” (Spiv is British slang 
for loafer.) All people who are able 
to work, but don’t, will be drafted into 
industry to solve the labor shortage. 
Moreover, potatoes, an important item 
in Britain’s restricted diet, have been 
put on the ration list. 

A new way to save coal was sug- 
gested by Fuel Minister Hugh Gaitskell. 
He proposed that Britons use less hot 
water by taking fewer baths. To which 
Conservative Leader Winston Churchill 
replied, “little wonder Labor govern- 
ment is getting increasingly into bad 
odor.” 






@ ROMANIA. The latest victim 
Soviet “justice” is 75-year-old Dr. Juli 
Maniu of Romania. 

For over 30 years, Maniu has been 
the respected leader of the middle-of 
the-road National Peasant Party, the 
largest political organization in Rog 
mania. During the war years, he d 
fied the pro-nazi regime in Romania, 

After the Russian armies marche 
into Romania and set up their pupp 
government there, Maniu found hin 
self again leading the opposition—t 
time against Russia. 
Last July 18, he was 
arrested by the se- 
cret police on 
trumped-up charges 
of “high _ treason, 
espionage for Brit- 
ain and the United © th 
States” and for plot- Ana Pauker 
ting to overthrow the Communist-lal 
government of Petru Groza. 

He was brought to trial before 
three-man military tribunal on Octobe 
29. The trial was a farce. There we: 
no defense witnesses. Dr. Maniu’s 0 
testimony was interrupted by the cou 
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Last month, the sentence was ai benno 
nounced: life imprisonment. 
Meanwhile, Ana Pauker (see photo! Carpat 


communist “lady-boss” of Romania 
has been appointed foreign minister of 
the country—the first woman to hold 
such a post anywhere. 





These two smiling airmen are heading for home after a successful and leisurely 
flight around the world in two Piper Cubs. They buzzed away from a New Jersey 
airport three and a half months ago, on the first globe-girdling trip ever attempted 
by light single-engine aircraft. George Truman (left) and Clifford Evans, the two 
fliers, are standing beside one of their planes at Anchorage, Alaska, which was one 
of their final stops. The flags stand for countries they crossed. 
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Czechoslovakia 


* @ AN we be friends with Russia with- 
( out sacrificing our freedom and 
independence?” That was the 
question which disturbed the Czechs 
when this writer visited their country a 
few months ago. Most of them realized 
that it was a difficult task. But many of 
the Czechs were hopeful. 

Since then disquieting reports have 
Come out of Czechoslovakia. There is 
grave concern that the Russians are 
tightening the screws on the one coun- 
try within their area of control which 
still practices some kind of Western 
ecreey- A few weeks ago came the 

ouncement of the “resignation” of 
Vice-Premier Jan Ursiny, leader of the 
Slovak Democratic party. 

The resignation of the 51-year-old 
Vice-Premier followed a month-long at- 
tempt by the Communists to “muscle in” 
on Slovakia. Slovakia (see map) has a 
large measure of “home rule,” separate 
from the rest of the nation. More than 
200 people have been arrested there in 
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recent weeks, including two general- 
secretaries of the Slovak Democratic 
party. They were charged with col- 
laboration with “fascist elements.” 

The conservative Slovak Democrats 
are the majority party in Slovakia. They 
received twice as many votes in that 
region as the Communists during the 
1946 elections. The Reds, apparently, 
never accept defeat at the polls. They 
seem to be bent on destroying the 
Slovak Democrats as they did similar 
opposition groups in the Balkan coun- 
tries. 

The climax came on November 5 
when Communist Premier Klement 
Gottwald forced the reorganization of 
the government in Slovakia. After an 
all-day session, Gottwald’s . cabinet 
yielded to his demand that pro-Com- 
munist organizations be given larger 
representation in the Slovak regime. 

Is this the beginning of the end? Are 
the Communists out to capture com- 
plete control of the country? Czecho- 


Map drawn for Senior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


Carpatho-Ukraine, part of pre-war Czechoslovakia, has been annexed by Russia. Slovakia has some “home rule.” 


SQUEEZE Play on 


slovakia has been a sort of window in 
the Iron Curtain. Is Russia determined 
now to black-out this window? 

There are many who fear that Rus- 


sia’s next objective is to transform 


Czechoslovakia into a complete satellite 
state. But Czechoslovakia is not like 
Yugoslavia or Bulgaria. The Czechs are 
an independent, freedom-loving people, 
And the Russians know it. For this rea- 
son, they have been behaving with 
painstaking politeness in Czecho- 
slovakia up to now. 

If there is an iron curtain around 
Czechoslovakia, it is almost invisible. 
The reins-pulling by Moscow is done 
slickly and by remote control. Your cor- 
respondent saw no Soviet uniforms on 
the streets of Prague. Sure enough, 
there are now signs in Russian all over 
Prague — something unknown in the 
pre-war years, Streets have been named 
after Stalin, Zhukov and lesser Soviet 
celebrities. But there are also boule- 
vards bearing the names of Roosevelt 
and Eisenhower. . 

In fact, America is still “tops” with 
the Czechs. In pre-war years Czecho- 
slovakia was the little “America” on the 
European continent — an oasis of free- 
dom and tolerance, It was in the United 
States that the country’s independence 
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was planned and proclaimed in 1918. 

The Czechs have not forgotten this. 
Moreover, almost every’ Czechoslovak 
family has some relative in America 
and feels a close kinship to this country. 
They are grateful for the American 
assistance given them through UNRRA 
which totaled 1,343,000 tons of. food, 
clothing and medical supplies. 

There is a Friends of the United 
States organization in Prague, with a 
sizeable membership. American movies 
draw larger crowds than Soviet films 
and even the poorest are regarded as 
more entertaining than the propaganda- 
laden Moscow products. The United 
States Information Service in Czecho- 
slovakia is doing a good job, despite 
its meagre budget of $31,000 a vear. 
The British are spending $240,000 an- 
nually to keep British culture before the 
Czech public. Of the major powers, 
only Russia has no information center 
in Prague. But the Russians don’t need 
one. They have the Czech Communist 
party to carry the torch for them. 

Much of the Soviet pronaganda in 
Czechoslovakia pours in through cul- 
tural channels — music, dance, film fes- 
tivals. The local Communists are on 
their best behavior. There are no rowdy 
demonstrations, no red flags. The offi- 
cial color used by the Czech Commu- 
nists on their propaganda posters is not 
red, but a sort of azure blue., 


“Give Me Your Watch” 


The Czech attitude may be summed 
up as pro-Russian but anti-Soviet. They 
are thankful to the Russians for the part 
they played in liberating the country 
from the Nazis. The Czechs — of all 
political hues —look up to Russia as 
their big Slav brother and protector. 
But the Soviet political system — that’s 
another matter. What soured the Czechs 
on the Russians was the behavior of the 
Soviet army in Czechoslovakia. 

The Red Army men treated Czecho- 
slovakia as an occupied country. They 
helped themselves —with or without 
official approval —to everything they 
could lay their hands on. 

(If you ask a Czech child to say 
something in Russian, he'll invariably 
reply: Davai chasi—“Give me your 
watch.” At a movie, house in Prague, a 
newsreel was flashed showing President 
Benes being received by Stalin in the 
Kremlin. As the two heads of state 
shook hands, some youngster in the 
audience yelled out, Davai chasi. Every- 
one in the theatre roared, to the ap- 
parent discomfort of the Communists 
present. ) 

Culturally and by tradition, the 
Czechs belong to the West. They had 
always been @ most progressive and 





prosperous of Slav nations. Geographic- 
ally, however, they are next-door to 
Russia (see map). 

The 14,000,000 Czechoslovaks are 
also neighbors of the 70,000,000 Ger- 
mans. It will take centuries for the 
Czechs to forget the Nazi nightmare. 
During the six and a half years of oc- 
cupation, the Nazis murdered more 
than 250,000 Czechs and Slovaks. Little 
wonder the Czechs fear a rebuilding of 
German strength. Rightly or wrongly, 
they feel that their best “insurance 
policy” against a future attack by Ger- 
many is an alliance with Russia. For 
this reason, they have permitted the 
Russians to train and equip the Czech 
army. The army is patterned on the 
Soviet design. 





Czechoslovakian Information Service 


Moravian girl poses in a peasant 
dress used for ceremonial occasions. 


On the other hand, the Czechs do not 
want to become a “protectorate” of Rus- 
sia. They like their personal freedom 
too well. Being closer geographically to 
Russia, the Czechs know more about 
life under Russian Communism than the 
peoples of western Europe and America. 
The first-hand reports of the low stand- 
ard of living, of the police terror and 
forced labor in Russia have not en- 
deared the Soviet system to them. 

Last summer Czechoslovakia ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the Marshall 
Plan for aid to Europe. But Russia 
“persuaded” her to withdraw her ac- 
ceptance. Most of the Czechs I talked 
with were embarrassed by their govern- 
ment’s about-face on the Marshall Plan. 
They expressed the hope that America 
realized that it was not a voluntary de- 



















































cision. The Marshall proposals con- 
siderably undermined Communist pres. 
tige within the country. To the man ing] 
the street, it was a simple enough prop | il 
osition: Here is rich America wanting | 
to help us, but the Russians won't let i 
us accept this help. 
In the first postwar national election, 
held on May 26, 1946, the Communis## Fr 
party won 114 out of the 300 seats j | and t 
the Constituent Assembly — almost 4 Engl 
per cent, The seats held by other politijvided Ar 
cal parties are: National Socialists{}more rece 
(President Eduard Benes’ party), 55; Worl 
Christian Democrats (Catholic party),@much less 
46; Social Democrats (Socialist party), $1989 An 
37: Slovak Democrats (Slovak Catholic§ wholly in 
party), 43. hostile to 
On July 3, 1946, Communist chief- But the 
tain Klement Gottwald assumed thegvery deey 
premiership and formed a 26-memberfgthose wh 
coalition cabinet. Nine places were England, 
given to the Communists and the restgFrench 
of the portfolios apportioned among the Revolutio 
National Socialists, Slovak Democrats Revolutio 
Czech Christian Democrats, and thegeaa one - 
Social Democrats. Key ministries, such equality. 
as interior and finance, were kept bygFinch R 
the Communists. On the 
Neutral observers believe that if angenotwithst 
election were held today, the Commu-gmother c 
nists would not obtain more than 25 per land wit 
cent of the total vote. The Reds ap-™themselve 
parently realize that their strength is the natio 
dwindling. For this reasom, they areglanguage, 
clamoring for a postponement of the§laoked v 
elections scheduled for next May. with fear 
not as a 
orgy of v 
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Government-Owned Industry 


Czechoslovakia, with an_area of 49, 
358 square miles (about the size af 
Louisiana) is the most industrialized o! 
eastern European countries. About one- 
third of the population is engaged in in- 
dustry, another one-third in agriculture. 
Before the war, Czechoslovakia’s prin- 
cipal customers and suppliers were Ger 
many and the western European coun 
tries, Trade with Russia was negligible. 

On October 24, 1945, a few months 
after the liberation of the country, Presi- 
dent Benes signed four decrees covering 
the government's nationalization pre Revolutic 
gram. They provided for the nationalfsame pri 
ization (government ownership) of allfand had 
mines, iron and steel works, natural re-fwas dest 
sources, public utilities, defense indus would ar 
tries, commercial banks and insurance |throw of 
companies. About two-thirds of Czech racy, of | 
industrial capacity was nationalized. ‘fociety, : 

The visitor to Czechoslovakia leaves} On th 
with the impression that if the country fAlexande 
were left to its own resources it would fthemselv 
unquestionably evolve into a moderate fconcerne 
socialist democratic state. But will thefThey w 
Russians leave her alone? That is thefangers 



















question that is casting its shadow ovet#vils of t 
the land today. nough | 
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faropean Wars Divide 


HE French Revolution of 1789-94, 
and the wars between France and 
England which grew out of it, di- 
ided American opinion deeply. In 








more recent conflicts, particularly dur- 
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World Wars * and II, opinion was 
much less sharply divided. In 1914 and 
1989 American feeling was almost 
wholly in sympathy with the Allies and 
hostile toward Germany. 

But the division of the 1790s was a 
very deep one. On the one side were 
those who still were resentful toward 
England, who recalled with gratitude 
French aid to America during the 
Revolution, and who saw in the French 
Revolution an extension of the Ameri- 
can one—a struggle for liberty and 
equality. These people hailed the 
French Revolution with enthusiasm. 
On the other side were those who, 
notwithstanding the war with the 
mother country, still remembered Eng- 
land with affection. They still felt 
themselves spiritually bound up with 
the nation that had given America her 
language, literature, and law. These 
looked upon the French Revolution 
with fear and loathing. They saw it 
not as a struggle for liberty, but as an 
orgy of violence and bloodshed. 


No “Bipartisan” Policy 
The division of opinion tended to 
follow party lines. Thomas Jefferson and 
his followers— who soon came to be 
called Republicans — were sympathet- 
ic to France. They saw the bloodshed 
and the violence. But they remem- 
bered, in the words of Jefferson him- 
self, that all this came from “infuriated 
men seeking their long-lost liberties.” 
They saw the French Revolution as 
natural extension of the American 
Revolution. They thought that the 
me principles were involved in both, 
and had faith that once the old regime 
as destroyed, a new and better one 
vould arise. They rejoiced at the over- 
throw of the monarchy, of the aristoc- 
racy, of the Church, of old class-ridden 
society, and class-conscious laws. 
On the other hand the followers of 
exander Hamilton—who called 
hemselves the Federalists — were more 
concerned with order than with liberty. 
ey were more worried about the 
angers of the future than about the 
ils of the past. They admitted readily 
nough that the old regime in France 
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HAMILTON 
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They disagreed on foreign policy. 


JEFFERSON 


had been corrupt and vicious. But they 
feared that the new regime would be 
dangerous and immoral. 

They saw the destruction of old in- 
stitutions rather than the construction 
of new ones. They feared, too, the in- 
fluence of the ideas of the French 
Revolution elsewhere. They did not 
really believe in equality or in frater- 
nity — the watchwords of the Revolu- 
tion. They preferred the maintenance 
of the old order, with reforms by slow 
evolution rather than by violent revo- 
lution. 

So the lines were drawn, and once 
drawn they hardened, as lines will. 
Soon the issues of the French Revolu- 
tion became the issues of American 
politics (just as today the policies of 
Russia are injected into American do- 
mestic politics). Jeffersonians accused 
the Federalists of being, at heart, 
monarchists. Federalists accused the 
Jeffersonians of being Jacobins. It was 
similar to the name-calling of present- 
day politics, with people calling each 
other Fascist or Red. 

The whole thing came to a head in 
1798. The Federalist administration of 
President John Adams became alarmed 
by the “Jacobin” doctrines that seemed 
so popular. The administration was 
fearful of criticism and was determined 
to capitalize politically on the foreign 
crisis. As a result, the administration 
pushed through a series of acts known 
as the Alien and Sedition Laws. 


Wy, in World Affairs 


® From her birth as a new nation, the United 
States found herself deeply involved in European 
war and turmoil. This week Dr. Commager shows 
how Americans were divided on the policy to be 
adopted toward France and England in the 1790s. 


American Opinion 


These laws made naturalization more 
difficult. They gave the President 
power to deport enemy aliens, or aliens 
who, in his opinion, threatened the 
national safety. They provided severe 
punishments for those who criticized 
the President or the Congress. 


The purpose of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts was clear enough. They were 
designed to silence criticism. They 
were designed to give the “govern- 
ment” a special and privileged position 
— a position above and beyond criticism 
from the people who elected it. 


They were designed to identify sup- 
port of the administration with loyalty, 
and hostility to the administration with 
disloyalty. It was the first time this sort 
of thing had been tried in America, but 
it was not to be the last. The pattern 
has appeared, again, in our own day. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts did not 
last very long. Jefferson and Madison — 
both of whom knew something about 
the Constitution and about American 
principles — wrote a series of resolu- 
tions. These were the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions. They denounced 
the Alien and Sedition Acts as uncon- 
stitutional and evil. That was an appeal 
to the final judge — the American peo- 
ple. The people responded in the next 
election by electing Jefferson to the 
Presidency. The Alien and Sedition 
Acts were allowed to lapse. 


The Shadow of Napoleon 


That was in 1801. By that time the 
world situation had changed, and with 
it the American reaction to world 
events. The bright promises of the 
French Revolution had faded away. 
France no longer seemed the champion 
of liberty and equality. Those who 
loved liberty no longer looked to 
France to bring it victoriously to the 
European continent. 

Instead, the tyrant Napoleon be- 
strode Europe like a colossus. And it 
was England that stood out against 
him — England and, for a time, Russia. 
American opinion no longer divided 
along pro-French and _pro-English 
lines. The policies pursued ‘by both 
Frarice and England threatened Ameri- 
can interests and welfare. Pro-French 
and pro-English parties gave way to 
parties which were united in protecting 
American interests. ® 
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How installment buying of two items might be affected by end of Regula- 
tion W. Column at right shows “easier” terms, with purchase spread over 
more payments. But retailers are being cautious about relaxing credit terms. 





R. BROWN strode into the 
appliance store. His mind 
was made up. Sarah wanted i 


radio phonograph; and she should have 
one. True, his cash was a little low jus 
now. But a big sign on the store window 
said “EASY TERMS.” 

Inside the store, he chose a gleamin, 
model with an automatic _ recor 
changer. But the price on it made him 
hesitate a little. 

“You don’t have to pay cash for it; 
said the salesman. “We'll gladly extend 
credit to you.” 

Mr. Brown eyed the $180 music box 
hungrily. “How much do I have to put 
down?” 

“Youre in luck, sir. If you had 
bought this before November 1, youd 
have had to put up sixty dollars for a 
down payment. A wartime control called 
Regulation W was in effect then. The 
best terms we could offer under Regula 
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tion W were one-third down and 15¥ 


months to pay the balance.” 

“And now?” 

“Now all this store asks for is one- 
fifth down. That’s $36 as a down pay- 
ment right now. And we give you 4 
full 24 months to pay the balance.” 

That wasn’t too bad, thought Mr. 
Brown. “What will the monthly pay- 
ments amount to?” ° 

“Only $6.60 a month. And well, 
deliver this beautiful set within three 
days after you place your order.” 

Mr. Brown considered the family 
budget. It could just stand an addi 
tional drain of $6.60 a month. But he 
wanted Sarah to have the radio phono 
graph now. He couldn’t ask her to wait 
until they had $180 saved up. 

“It’s a deal,” said Mr. Brown. “Where 
do I sign?” 

Mr. Brown is just “doing what comes 
naturally” to many Americans. Right 
now some millions of Americans owe 
more than five billion dollars for goods 
purchased “on time.” Without Regula- 
tion W, installment credit might total 
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billion dollars today. But earlier 
his year Congress decided to let credit 
wontrols expire. Regulation W died 
ficially on November 1, 1947. 
Now that the lid is off, will the “dol- 
down and a dollar a month” days 
eturn immediately? This is doubtful. 
fany consumer goods, such as autos, 
main scarce. There are still plenty 
cash customers left. Merchants have 
ased their credit terms. But only 
iolent competition will force credit 
ems down to pre-war levels. 
But thousands of buyers, attracted 
“easy terms,” may load up with 
nore goods than they can afford. Credit 
losts money, as Mr. Brown will find 
ut when he does some addition. Had 
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jee. the bought the radio phonograph under 
is mindy... ; 
estricted controls, he would have paid 
h wanted own and 15 month! ts of 
hould haw down an monthly payments o 


8.80 each. That totals $192. With 
edit curbs off, he was able to buy 
for $36 down, and will make 24 
onthly payments of $6.60 each. That 
il bring the total cost of his $180 
adio up to $194.40. 

This easing of controls may start an 
nstallment rush. Installment credit is 
pected to triple, reaching $15,000,- 
00,000 by 1950. The end of credit 
ontrols opens a floodgate of buying 
bower at a time when goods are scarce. 
his may act to keep prices high and 
nake the inflation more serious. 
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a a Installment Buying and YOU 
ntrol called Installment selling has a legitimate 
then. The#2d important place in business. It 


ler Regula f™sists of extending credit to the con- 
m and Jsgumer. In return for certain interest 
harges, the consumer is given a longer 
beriod of time to pay for merchandise. 
Americans now buy everything from 
bassinets to gravestones on the install- 
ive you apent plan. In 1940, about half of all 
lence” utomobiles, household appliances, and 
mught Mr. riture were bought this way. 
ithly_pay- Why is installment buying so popu- 
ar? Here are the main reasons: 
And wellj J: Installment buying enables people 
thin three? buy certain things they could not 
der.” uy otherwise. Millions of people 
he family mply cannot save enough money to 
an addi PYY the car, the washing machine, or 
h. But heP'® living room sofa they want. But 
ce they have purchased the article 
pn the installment plan, they must pay 
= ow gularly or lose the item they bought. 
n. “Where | 2 It enables people to buy neces- 
ities at the time they need them. If 
hat comes #4. were selling newspapers, you 
ns. Right might need a bicycle for your route. 
cans owe ftallment buying enables you to get 
for goods f* bike, even, though you have not 
t Regul ved the total price. 
ight total While these advantages exist, there 
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are also dangers in installment buying: | 

1. It encourages people to buy things | 
they do not need and cannot afford. ! 

2. It is an expensive way of buying ! 
things, as we can see from Mr. Brown’s 
example. Almost all installment buying } 
involves some additional cost. Some- ] 
times the cost is exorbitant, because of | 
hidden “carrying charges,” or other | 
devices used by some _ merchants. 
(However, many states have regulations 
against excessive interest charges.) i 

Now that credit terms are easier, the | 
dangers are greater. Lower down-pay- | 
ments and longer credit periods will ! 
tempt many low-income consumers into ! 
the market. Even people with higher 
incomes may burden themselves with | 
more debts than are wise. 

There are several forms of consumer | 
credit — installment credit, charge ac- | 
counts, and consumer loans from banks |! 
or loan companies. Under Regulation 
W, the Federal Reserve Board curbed 
all forms of consumer credit throughout 
the war. Now these curbs are off. What | 
will happen? I 

Many banks and finance companies | 
which provide consumer credit feel that | 
a credit boom need not be harmful. ! 
From 1929 to 1941 consumer credit ! 
averaged about ten per cent of the 
national income. Our national income 
is now about 175 billion dollars a year. 
On this average, present consumer | 
credit would amount to $17,000,000,000 | 
instead of the present $11,000,000,000. | 
And if installment credit amounts to 60 
per cent of consumer credit, as it did in 
1941, it should climb to well above i 
$10,000,000,000. Thus an increase of 
more than twice present installment j 
credits would not be in excess of a pre- | 
war average. I 


I 
Should Curbs Be Lifted Now? 


On the other hand, many people fear 
that the end of consumer credit controls } 
will harm our economy. How, they ask, | 
can we keep prices down by increasing | 
buying power at a time when goods | 
are scarce? 

Chairman Marriner Eccles of the ! 
Federal Reserve System points out this 
danger: By allowing a man to pay for 
a car in 24 months instead of 15, for ; 
instance, we do not increase the number | 
of cars. But we do increase the number | 
of buyers, and their bidding sends the |! 
price of cars still higher. 

The time to take curbs off, say the 
critics, is when goods are abundant, or 
when purchasing power is low. By per- | 
mitting easier credit terms during a | 
business depression, purchasing power | 


could be increased when it was needed I* 


most. 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 





American Opinion Divided 


Match your. wits by writing in the 
space in front of each numbered state- 
ment the letter in front of the words 
which best identifies the statement. (See 
list below.) Each counts 5. Total 20. 

—l. Party included Americans who 
sympathized with France. 

— 2. Party included Americans who 
favored England because they believed 
in progress through slow, but orderly 
change. 

—_3. Laws which gave the President 
power to deport enemy aliens. 

— 4. Statements which denounced 
any laws which raised “the govern- 
ment” to a special position where it was 
illegal for people to criticize it. 

a. Bill of Rights 
b. Alien and Sedition Acts 
c. Jeffersonians 
d. Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions 
e. Federalists 
My score____ 


Installment Buying 


In one or two words answer each of 
the following questions. Each count 5. 
Total 30. 





1. Under war- 
time control what was the least amount 
you could pay down to buy a $300 ar- 
ticle on the installment plan? 

2. With Govern- 
ment restrictions on installment buying 





I lifted there is danger of people buying 


more than they can afford, What other 
danger is there? 

3. When is the 
best time to make installment buying 
easy, according to those who are against 
relaxing credit curbs now? 

4. About how 
much do Americans owe for goods now 
being purchased on time? 

5. How high is 
installment credit expected to go by 
1950? 











6. Who is chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve System? 





My score____ 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page | 
I 

| 


Czechoslovakia 


What do you know about Czecho- 
slovakia today? Select the correct an- 
swer to each of the following questions 
and write it in the space provided. Each | 
counts 5, Total 40. 


1. Who is Presi- | 
dent of Czechoslovakia? (Jan Masaryk, I 
Jan Ursiny, Eduard Benes.) 

2. Who is the 
Communist premier of Czechoslovakia? 
(Benes, Masaryk, Gottwald.) 

3. What effect | 
did the Russian army have on the | 
Czechs’ feeling toward Russia? (No | 
effect; made Russia popular; decreased |! 
Russia’s popularity.) I 











4. About what | 
portion of Czechoslovakia’s industries | 
have been nationalized? 1/3; 2/3; 3/4; | 

| 


9/10. 





5. In what part | 
of Czechoslovakia is Prague, the capital, | 
located? (In Bohemia in the western | 
part; in Moravia in the central part; 
in Slovakia in the eastern part.) 

6. What is the 
name of Czechoslovakia’s western i 
neighbor? (Russia, Hungary, Germany.) | 
7. In what part | 
of Czechoslovakia are the chief indus- 
tries located? (The west, the center, 
the east.) 











| 

| 

| 
8. Which one of | 
these countries is not on the border of | 
Czechoslovakia? (Germany, Russia, | 
| 

| 

| 





Hungary, Romania.) 
My score 





Democracy in School (p. 11) 


Which is the democratic way? Write 
the letter D (for Democratic) in the 
space in front of each statement which 
indicates the democratic way of doing | 
something. In the other spaces write | 
N (Not Democratic). Each counts. 2, | 
Total 10. 


—.1. Help new students become fa. | 
miliar with their new surroundings. | 
__2. Judge people’s worth by the { 
church they go to. i 
__.3. Organize a committee to work | 
on a community housing survey. 
__4. Elect Jack treasurer because he 
wears “smooth” clothes. 

__5. Admit Negro students to the ath- l 
letic teams but not to the staff of the 
school paper. 











I 
My score My total score ; 
My namé i 
CQ for issue of December 1, 1947. 


United Nations News (<2) 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 
United Netion A 


| A es been ORGAN — the seventh — 
has been grafted to the body of the 
United Nations. It is the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly — in- 
formally dubbed the “Little Assembly.” 

Unlike the Big (or General) Assem- 
bly, the Little Assembly will be in ses- 
sion all year round. It will be com- 
posed of one delegate from each of 
the 57 member nations. No nation may 
veto majority action of the group. 

Its powers are: (a) to deal with dis- 
putes between nations that are not on 
the order of business of the Security 
Council; (b) to conduct investigations; 
and (c) to appoint commissions of in- 
quiry. Any action must have the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the members. 

The Little Assembly, however, will 
not have the power to enforce its deci- 
sions. That authority is kept by the 
Security Council. 

Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall was the author of the idea. Its pur- 
pose obviously is to get round the Soviet 
veto. 


















The Little Assembly may prove in 
tuality to be a “Littler” Assembly siz 
the Soviet bloc has threatened to b 
cott it. 



















THE SURPRISE DEVELOPME 
at the 1947 session of the General’ 
sembly was the accord reached by 
United States and Russia on Palestis 

Both sides made concessions aj 
agreed that: (a) the British end the 
mandate of the Holy Land on May 
1948; and (b) the proposed Jewish a 
Arab states become independent by hu 
1, 1948. The compromise plan also p 
vides that a United Nations commissi 
on Palestine (consisting of three to f 
nations) be established, but be respon 
ble to the Security Council. 

Britain, Meanwhile, announced th 
her military forces will leave Palesti 
by August 1, and that she could 1 
provide troops to enforce partition 
the Holy Land. Final decision on P 
estine’s future must come from the 
General Assembly. 
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New U.N. “Line-Up” 


Members of three principal U. N. 
groups, beginning January 1, 1948. Cut 
out this “line-up” and paste it in your 
United Nations in Action (Part II, 
October 20 issue). 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Permanent members: China, 


j France, USSR, United Kingdom, U. S. 


Serve until 1950: Argentina, Can- 


| ada, Ukraine. 


Serve until 1949: Belgium, Colom- 
bia, Syria. 


| ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Serve until 1951: Australia, Brazil, 
Denmark, Poland, USSR, United 
Kingdom. 

Serve ufitil 1950: Byelo-Russia, 
Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, 


| United States, Venezuela. 


Serve until 1949: Canada, Chile, 
China, France, Netherlands, Peru. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Nations administering trust terri- 
tories: Australia, Belgium, France, 
United Kingdom, U. S., New Zealand. 

Other members: China, Costa 
Rica, Iraq, Mexico, Philippines, 
USSR. 


SENIOR 


WORDS OF THE —"y 


installment (in st6él mént) plan meam§ 
plan to pay a debt or a sum of money 
making payments at regular intervals. ( 
Many Americans buy cars and furniture 
the installment plan.) 

regime (ra zhém), noun, means the p 
vailing government, or the social system 
a country. (Ex. The Communist gove 
ment of Russia is quite different from 
aristocratic regime of the Czars.) 

contempt (kén tempt), noun, means, j 
a legal sense, to disobey willfully or 4 
show disrespect for a court of justice or i 
a lawmaking body. (Ex. The Committ 
on Un-American Activities charged veld 





ness with contempt because he refused 
testify. , 
colossus (k6-lés is), noun, means aif 
thing of gigantic size. (Ex. A statue on ti 
Island of Rhodes was so large it was call 
the Colossus of Rhodes.) 
ambush (dm boosh), noun, means troom 
in concealment, waiting to attack. (& 
The Indians ambushed covered wagons. 
clique (klék), noun, means a sal 
exclusive set of persons. (Ex. Some i 
democratic students organize cliques.) 
credit (kréd it), noun, has many meat 
ings. In business life the word credit m 
mean a loan or the time allowed a pers 
to make payment for lands or goods he bi 
bought on trust. (Ex. Do you buy 
credit? ) 
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ASTI 


hat’s in 
Your Future? 


lf you love to paint... 
Why don't you Ie 


Check with your Art Teacher 
for details and rules. 


4ENE omer 
ae ri 





try to win one ¢ 


The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 


eee 
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grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people's 


clubs all over the country] 


—fhe most 
famous name 
in time 
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THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Learning Democracy in School 


HE “little red school house” of the old days would 
g xo few attractions for the teen-ager of today. It 

had one room. No auditorium or gymnasium. No 
cafeteria. No interscholastic sports or student activities. 
Studies were not supposed to be interesting. “Mental 
discipline” was all-important. The spelling bee was the 
wildest and most exciting event of the year. 

Universal education has long been accepted as an 
ideal in America. But it was not until the 1840s that 
real progress began when Horace Mann reorganized the 
schools of Massachusetts. The states gradually began to 
have free public schools and compulsory education laws. 
In 1890 there were still only two hundred thousand 
pupils in high schools. By 1941 there were seven million 
high school students! 

A few years ago the “Town Meeting of the Air” con- 
ducted a contest in which six thousand students took 
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School is a good place to learn that democracy isn’t 
a one-way street. Nobody does just as he pleases. The 
Traffic Squad sees to that. Everybody gets his turn. 











part. Essays were submitted on the subject, “What 
Democracy?” About two thirds of the students defing 
democracy as a matter of rights and privileges. Fre 
dom to them meant “To do what you like.” Most 
these students did not see any obligations or duties g 
part of the democratic way of life. 


How a School “Lives’’ Democracy 


A school is really a small community. It has many 
the same aims and problems. Student government, 
well as the faculty and principal, tries to provide les 
ership and help the members of the group get alo 
together. This “schoolville” is just as good or just as b 
as the individuals in it. 

Just how democratic is your school? Are you li 
your democracy every day? Helping a new student 
get acquainted with new surroundings? That’s de 
racy! Or are you laughing your head off because he 
she belongs to a “funny” religion? That’s snobbery! 

How do your Student Council and student activiti 
work? Are they run by alittle clique of intellectual 
athletic or economic “big shots”? Are the officers alwa 
those who get “A’s” in everything? Or does the “count 
club” crowd take hold and look down on the less pri 
leged? 

A social studies class at a school in Pennsylvania d 
cided they didn’t like taking an active part in planni1 
their classroom work. The students said that dictato 
ships were more efficient — they got things done! Wh 
didn’t the teacher just order them to do what si 
wanted? They'd do it! 

Now this twisted reasoning is always at work in ti 
setting up of dictatorships. Lazy people do not wa 
to use their brains. They hate to make decisions. 
prefer to choose a strong man to boss them. That's fi 
way they become a spineless race of slaves, not citizer 

The teacher of this social studies class agreed tos 
up a dictatorship for a trial period of two weeks! Si 
was efficient. She bossed them thoroughly. She assigné 











in a democratic classroom every student has a chance 
to be a leader. We don’t solve problems by obeying a 
dictator. We discuss them and learn all sides of it. 


Teamwork means no discrimination—against anybe 
Any man plays who's good enough to make the 
The rest support him in working for the common g 
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“I Want to Be Like Stalin” is the title of a recent book 

»O ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY No. 11 which is a translation of the approved textbook for 

teacher training in Russia. In Soviet schools every pupil 

Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger must rise whenever the teacher or director enters. He 

t, “What Pictures by Charles Beck must obey orders instantly and without questions. He 

ents defing must carry with him at all times a pupil's identification 
leges. Fre card. 

e.” Most We do not educate American children to be pup- 

r duties a pets of the state! We believe there is more to education 

than mere literacy. Science is important. Facts are good. 


onversations. Were their faces red, when the teacher But democratic education includes something more — 
tad sad the reports of her “gestapo”? the free search for new knowledge and the understand- . 


has many@ The students knew after this experience that they ing of other peoples besides Out own. 

ernment, Sally preferred domacsetin uatieda. Democratic education is what makes the ball player 

rovide lea§ Education in fascist states throws truth on the scrap 8" and bear it, when he thinks he was safe at third, 

P get alothesn The totalitarian state uses education as a tool to but the umpire called “Out!” It is what makes the Boy 

r just as baal off any idea contrary to its regime, and to foster its Scout help an old lady across the street! Perhaps it is 
tees In Nazi Germany it took the form of “Heil just applying the Golden Rule. Whatever it is, it urges 

> you livimititier” and nonsensical “race science.” In Italy, it was  "'S always to look for the good in everybody and give 

y student ii Duce is always right.” In Japan the on was the other fellow an equal chance. 

at's dem@iorshipped. 

cause he 


nobbery! Twisting Schools to Serve the State | ase 


nt activiti . ; ; VOTE FOR 
Recall The Communists took on a huge task in trying to edu- Tim GALLEGHER 


‘cers alwagp2t the people of the U. S. S. R. They claim to have . ream nun canttéa 
he “couniff#most wiped out illiteracy. They introduced native- —_ 
e less prigenguage schools and textbooks. According to estimates 
n the House of Representatives report, Communism in ns 
Action, the Russians are spending over eight per cent oe € 
their national income on schools. In the United States, 
he percentage is only about two. 
But what kind of education is it that the Russians 
Support so generously? 
The doctrines of the Communist party are the only 
work in Hes that are allowed to be taught. Their history, geog- 
» wet phy, science is all taught from the standpoint of Marx- BALLOT 
sions, Thar ideas and the glorification of the Russian state. The Box 
That’s a of their education is to “plant” in the children’s 
. inds the idea that their nation is the freest, strongest, 
nd most prosperous in the world. So the child must 
deel “wrath and hatred toward the enemies of the Soviet 
nion. 


ta home work, and said she’d flunk them if it wasn’t 
n on time. She held a quiz every day and allowed no 
iscussion. She also appointed her own “secret police” 
» spy on the students and report back their private 
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Responsible citizenship means informed, intelligent 
voters who vote. If your Student Government isn’t 
a credit to the school, blame nobody but yourself. 
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Student Court stands for respecting other people’s Youth has a right to be heard. Young people and adults 
~g any kid breaks the rules of a “good can cooperate for community projects. This student 
ghbor,” it steps in and enforces fair penalties. committee spoke up for a teen-age canteen to the P.T.A. 
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HAT American does not get a 

thrill when he sees the now-famous 

photograph of t.ie Marines raising 
Old Glory on Iwo Jima? Our flag has 
been a rallying point for this nation’s 
fighting men since the earliest days of 
our republic. 

When did the Stars and Stripes first 
fly in battle? 

A drama-packed manuscript now on 
the Freedom Train tells the story. It 
relates how on Augyst 3, 1777, the 
beleaguered garrison at Fort Schuyler 
New York, improvised a flag. The men 
cut up their shirts to form the white 
stripes. Bits of scarlet cloth were at- 
tached for the red. The blue ground 
for the stars was cut from a cloak be- 
longing to Capt. Abraham Swartwout. 

Then, for the first time in history, 
the Stars and Stripes went aloft in the 
face of an enemy. (See illustration.) 

Until the colonies threw off their 
allegiance to the British crown, the 
flag itself showed servitude to Britain. 
The colonial flag of thirteen stripes 
wore a Union Jack where the stars are 






When Old Glory Was a. Youngstq 


now found. But on June 14, 1777, the 
Continental Congress decided to create 
a new flag—a flag of freedom. They 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white, on a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation. 

This was the flag raised by the de- 
fenders of Fort Schuyler. It was raised 
in the face of a serious military threat 
made by the British to the cause of 
American independence. 

The British strategy was to drive a 
wedge between the northern and south- 
ern colonies. This called for a co- 
ordinated attack by three British forces. 
An army and fleet under General Howe 
at New York were to seize Philadelphia. 
A second army under Genera] Burgoyne 
was to march from Canada, to attack 
Albany, New York. A third army, under 
General St. Leger, was to reach Albany 
by way of the Mohawk Valley. 

It was this third army, made up of 
British regulars, Tories, and Indians, 
that appeared before Fort Schuyler on 
May 3, 1777. They fiercely besieged 
the fort. 

An attempt was made to relieve the 
besieged men. A force of 800 Mohawk 
militiamen under General Nicholas 
Herkimer was ambushed by the British, 
and cut to ribbons. General Herkimer 
received a fatal wound. Declaring “I 
will face the enemy,” he had himself 
propped against a tree and directed 
the battle. 

News of the ambush reached the gar- 
rison. Quickly, a sortie of 200 volun- 
teers left the fort to attack the invaders. 
During the bloody fighting which fol- 
lowed, the colonists managed to cap- 
ture a British battle ensign. 

For a while the British refused to 
abandon the siege of Fort Schuyler. 
From the fort’s flagpole flew the Stars 
and Stripes, and under~it, a captive, 
the British flag. The English general 
was finally forced to retreat. 

When Kentucky and Vermont were 








added to the 13 original states in ] 
two stripes as well as two stars 
added to the flag. In 1818, when 
were 20 states in the Union, 
stopped the practice of adding 
stripes. It decreed that the flag sha 
always have only 13 stripes, whik 
new star would be added for each 
state. 

Between 1818 and 1912 there 
23 changes made in the flag. 
largest number of stars added to @* 
flag at one time was on July 4, If 
On that date, North Dakota, 
Dakota, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, had their stars added to { 
Glory. When New Mexico and Aria 
joined the union in 1912, the fiel 
stars was filled out with six rows 
eight stars each. 

If Haweii or Alaska is admitt 
statehood the field will probably 
rearranged to make seven rows of se 
stars each. 
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ALL ABOARD! 


See the flag-raising document 
and many others when it reache 
your community on the Freedom 
Tram. The train is heading for: 

Roanoke, Va. — Dec. 2. 

In North Carolina — Winston}. nie 
Salem, Dec. 3; Charlotte, Dec. 4; its jusine: 
Greensboro, Dec. =; Raleigh, Dee lying farm 
6. em town 

Norfolk, Va., Dec. 7; Richmond, the graci 
\a., Dec. 9; Wilmington, N. C, Again it 
Dec 10. whose liv 

In South Carolina and Georgia — fand wher 
Columbia, Dec 11; Spartanbwg, the hill | 
Dec. 12; Greenville, Dec. 13; Aw i. ne 
gusta, Dec. 14; Cherleston, Dee. ae he | 
16; Savannah, Dec. 17; Brunswick, “ e 
D 18 the Nort! 

ec. 18. ; 

In Florida — Jacksonville, Dee. like Grar 
19; Miami, Dec. 20; Tampa, Dee. tlers whe 
21; Tallahassee, Dec. 22; Pens} Large 
cola, Dec. 23. or sleepy 

In Alabama — Mobile, Dec. 26;} much ir 
Selma, Dec. 27; Montgomery, Dee Their fa 
28; Tuscaloosa, Dec. 29; Birming cally Ar 
America! 
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HETHER inhabiting a box-like 
city apartment or a seventy-acre 
farm, everyone has neighbors. 








idded to @ But nowhere does “neighbor” so much 
July 4, 1§ imply its original Anglo-Saxon mean- 
akota ing of “the one who dwells nigh” as it 





does in a smal] town. 

In a small town people know their 
neighbors, and their neighbors know 
them. They meet ‘in one another’s back 
yards, parlors, and kitchens to discuss 
what goes on in their town. Their com- 
munity is more than an aggregation of 
houses lining a pattern of streets. It is 
an entity in itself, with a charactet of 
its own, given it by the neighbors, 
while the town, in turn, shapes the 
neighbors’ character. 

D! Perhaps the town is a New England 
village, clinging staunchly to the old 
traditions of independence and integ- 
” Freedomt YY which date from the first town 
ing for: | meeting and the first board of select- 
| men. Perhaps it is a modern Mid- 
” Winston | Western community that takes its life, 
, Dec. 4} its business, and its character from out- 
eigh, Dee.) ying farms. It may be a leisurely South- 

em town where old families preserve 
the gracious manners of the 1800s. 
Again it may be an industrial town, 
whose living comes from teeming mills 
and where the prosperous neighbors on 
the hill lead lives distinct from those 
of the neighbors beyond the tracks be- 
low the hill. Or a brand-new town in 
the Northwest where a great enterprise 
like Grand Coulee Dam_ brings in set- 
tlers whose motto is “Watch us grow!” 

Large or small, old or new, bustling 
or sleepy, the towns of America all have 
much in common, especially today. 
Their families, their homes are “typi- 
cally American.” Their people go to 

erican churches, are educated in 
ree public schools. They read Ameri- 
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can newspapers, see American movies, 
listen to the American radio programs 
drive American automobiles along 
smooth American highways. In short, 
many Europeans say, the small town 
dweller leads a standardized life. 
But is that true? Are the small towns 
all of a piece, regardless of the section 
which produced them and the business 
or industry that supports them? Like 
most. generalizations, this one is only 
partly true. If we read the biographies 
of famous Americans, the prominent 
doers of today and yesterday, we find 
that a great majority of them were born 
in small towns. The life of the town 
failed conspicuously to standardize or 
mechanize these individuals. To be 
sure, in time it cramped their talents, 
and they turned to a larger scene. And 
yet, if we pursue this biographical sur- 
vey further, we are likely to find that 
in their mature years many of our great 
Americans returned to the small town. 
There are probably as many reasons as 
there are persons who -choose to go 
back to their own or somebody else’s 
town. But what the reasons may add 
up to is a sense that the small town, 
with all its “nigh-dwellers” is a very 
important part of American democracy. 


Small Town Literature 

It is as natural for people born in 
small towns to write about them as for 
farm-born writers to find their sources 
in the land. Furthermore, critics who 
have summed up our miniature cities 
as standardized have recognized that 
those two types of literature are per- 
haps our most truly vital expression. 

If we were to ask any well-read Eu- 
ropean what American writer comes 
closest to expressing what our country 
means to him, he would probably name 


Courtesy, National Broadcasting Co. 





Democracy’s 
Neighbors 


Sinclair Lewis, who has been called 
“the greatest photographer in fiction 
that we have produced.” Main Street, 
Babbitt, Dodsworth, and Arrowsmith 
all show small towns in an unflattering 
light, yet the likeness is unmistakable. 

Some writers have been kinder than 
Lewis. Dorothy Canfield Fisher in Sea- 
soned Timber gives a Vermont town 
an even break. So does R. L. Duffus in 
That Was Alderbury and Victory on 
West Hill; Bertha Damon in Grandma 
Called It Carnal. MacKinlay Kantor 
may have written sentimentally about 
small towns in Happy Land, but there 
is acid in But Look the Morn which 
concerns Webster City, Iowa. Sher- 
wood Anderson’s portrait of his town 
in Tar: a Middle West Childhood and 
Winesburg, Ohio was even more real- 
istic. Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward 
Angel wounded or infuriated his North 
Carolina neighbors, but they were less 
hostile to You Can’t Go Home Again. 

Zona Gale, who was genuinely fond 
of her town, Portage, Wisconsin, wrote 
tartly of it in her best books — Miss 
Lulu Bett and Birth, yet she was kind 
to it in Friendship Village. Willa 
Catha saw the Midwestern small 
town with the cool eyes of an artist in 
A Lost Lady and The Professor's 
House. Barry Fleming wrote with mild 
irony in Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
Court House Squdre by Hamilton 
Basso; Call Home the Heart by Olive 
Dargan; and In This Our Life by Ellen 
Glasgow treat various aspects of South- 
ern small town life with satisfying real 
ism. In all small town stories, the re- 
gional flavor is sharp, yet the American 
ingredient,dominates the Butte of Glit- 
tering Hill by Clyde F. Murphy and the 
cow town in Ruggles of Red Gap by 
Harry Leon Wilson. 










@ Happy Land, by MacKinlay Kantor, 
is the story of Rusty Marsh, an Ameri- 
can boy from the Middle West. Rusty was 
like millions of other boys — “real 
good at any job he had to do,” as his 
friend in the Navy said. His best job 
was the last one he did, when, as pharm- 
acist’s mate he was helping in sick-bay 
at the moment a torpedo struck his ship. 

Rusty never returned to Hartfield, 
Iowa, and for a long time his father, 
Lew Marsh, who ran Hartfield’s drug- 
store, felt bitter and lost. Life without 
his only son hardly seemed worth the 
effort. Then one day, Grampa, or rather 
Grampa’s ghost (for Grampa had lived 
only long enough to catch a glimpse of 
the infant Rusty), visited Lew. Reluct- 
antly, the younger man followed Gram- 
pa on an imaginary tour of Hartfield 
that covered twenty years, dating from 
Lew’s return as a young veteran of 
World War I through all the years of 
Rusty’s youth up to his departure for 
World War II. Grampa seemed to think 
that a happy life in a small town was 
worth dying to defend, and perhaps Lew 
came to agree with him. 

This excerpt follows Rusty’s Hartfield 
career from. the time he joined the Boy 
Scouts until he finished high school. 


LL that Rusty could talk about 
was a Scout axe. He was 





bound and determined to 
have one. 
“Didn’t you notice them, Pop? 


They're not a required thing — I mean, 
you don’t have to have them — But 
they’re swell . . . and a little leather 
case and everything, that fastens on 
your belt.” 

Lew said, doubtfully: “Well, I don’t 
know. How much does a Scout axe 
cost?” 

“The one I want costs two-eighty- 
five,” said Rusty glibly. 

Lew looked at him in the gloom. 
“Think you can save that much, very 
easily?” 

Rusty swallowed. “I don’t know. Ill 
try.” 

He did try, too. He had a hoard 
of pennies and nickels and dimes; he 
had saved them in an empty baby- 
powder can hidden at the back of a 
shelf in the pharmacy chamber. The 
drugstore was just about as much home 
to Rusty as the house was. 

Lew used to watch him, time and 
again, getting down that can to count 
over the money and see how close he 
was to attaining his axe. Rusty went 
without a lot of things in order to get 
that little hoard together. Finally after 
a number of weeks, the total had 
reached two-forty-seven. 

“Not ‘very far to go now!” chortled 
Rusty, as he banged the can back up 
on the shelf. 

It was early morning when he said 


this. 


_ THE SCOUT AXE 


“Rusty,” said his father, “will you 
be here awhile?” 

“Sure. I don’t have to leave for 
school for about another fifteen min- 
utes.” 

Lew told him, “If Miss Emmy is 
busy waiting on trade out front, and 
I'm not yet back from the post office, 
you deliver that prescription there on 
the desk, if the customer comes in for 
it. It’s all made up, and the amount’s 
written on the package. I don’t know 
the customer — Doctor McKee gave me 
the prescription—so be sure you get 
the cash.” 

Lew went to the post office and got 
his morning mail out of the box. On 
the way back up the alley he was 
reading letters, and one of them made 
him sore as a boil. 

The Apex Supply Company had de- 
liberately misinterpreted his order with 
regard to the refund, and so on. Well, 
he remembered he had kept a copy 
of that letter he wrote to them. , .. 

He entered his store through the 
back door; and he was up on the little 
balcony above the rear room, looking 
through his office files, when he heard 
‘steps approaching that end of the store. 
He looked down. 

Rusty came into the prescription 
room and took a professional stance 
inside the window, though he could 
barely see over the top. 

“Yes, sir,” he said to the customer. 
“I believe the prescription’s here all 
right. What’s the name, please?” 

It was fun to stand there unobserved, 
and look down and see your son being 
such a man about things. 


Lew could see through the window, 


even from that angle. He could see 
the customer: a flat-chested, round- 
shouldered man of sixty-five, with a 
haunted, stubbly face. 

The customer said, “Watson, sonny. 
Sam Watson’s my name. That there 
medicine is what the doctor said my 
wife was to have.” 

Rusty examined the little box. 
“That’s right. ‘S. Watson.” Two dollars 
and a quarter, Mr. Watson.” 

The man gulped, and put his hands 
on the broad sill. “I wonder, sonny,” 
he asked, in a mild voice, “it maybe 
I could-speak to the manager?” 

Lew was about to sing out from his 
place on the balcony, but something 
kept him from it. 

“Sorry, Mr. Watson,” said Rusty, 
“My father isn’t in right now. He told 
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said I was to get cash.” 

“Sonny,” Old Watson’s voice was a 
desperate whisper. “I ain’t only got 
but — thirty-five cents. That’s all I got 
to my name. I tell you, sonny, Mrs. 
Watson —She’s having quite a little 
pain and — Well, now, I’ve heard of 
your father, and I guess he’s an up- 
standing citizen. Well, do you suppose 
he’d mind trusting me for the other 
dollar-ninety? I'll maybe get some 
work next week, and —” 

There was silence, during which 
Lew stood there and listened, and he 
heard two girls laughing up front by 
the magazine stand. Far away, the 
bell in the schoolhouse steeple was 
beginning to ring. Rusty would have 
to leave in a minute. 

Rusty made a smothered sound. He 
reached out and drew in the thirty- 
five cents which Mr. Watson offered 
through the window. 

“I guess,” said Rusty, “that that'll 
be —all right with the manager.” 

The old man muttered something 
which sounded like, “God bless you, 
sonny,” and went away weakly with, 
the package grasped in his hand. 

A board cracked under Lew’s foot 
just then, but Rus never heard it 
He was getting down the baby-powder 
can and slowly counting out one dollar 
and ninety cents, which he put will 
Mr. Watson’s quarter and dime in the 
cash drawer. 

Lew didn’t say a word; just stood 
there and watched him do it, and saw 
him hurry away to school. 

No, Lew didn’t even mention it 
Agnes. But that’ night, when Rusy 
went to crawl into bed, he 
back the sheet because he felt a big 
lump underneath. And there was # 
lump, all right. It was the Scout am 

Rusty used that axe a long time. i 
memory now, Lew Marsh and Gramps 
could see the blade flashing through 
the years, and could hear its solid 
chop, chop, chop. 

There was firewood to be cut, @ 
overnight hikes where the Boy Scouls 
went . . . times when the boys sat@ 
a cross-legged ring around the camp 
fire and sang everything from “Sweet 
Genevieve” through “Down by & 
Old Mill Stream,” up to and includinggyy 
that grim Depression ditty of modema® 
times, “Brother, Can You Spare # / 
Dime?” And the glorified camp . 
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open the wooden packing cases — 
came from wholesale houses. 

strong axe — a good little axe. It pak. 
that the handle would never break. 

° 





It was a pretty good year, all in 
all—that last year of high school. 
Sometimes, generally speaking, it 
didn’t seem as if there was a lot to 
do—for young people, that is—in a 
town like Hartfield. Of course there 
was always work at the store; and 
there were always lessons to prepare; 
and Rusty was taking a double dose 
of science at high school, so that 
meant a lot of extra work for him. He 
was trying to read some big pharma- 
ceutical books, too, between times, 
down at the store. 

He had an awful lot of interference 
with his reading. 

Sure as he opened a book, there 
was bound to come a lot of giggling 
and wise-cracking and laughter: the 
front door of Marsh’s would bang, and 
the girls or boys would be ganged up 
around the soda fountain and ‘around 
the record cabinets at the back of the 
store, and around Rusty always... . 
They called him “Doc” whenever they 
saw him with those big pharmaceutical 
books. 

He wasn’t heavy enough for football, 
though he tried out for the team, and 
they made a scrub out of him. He got 
to play two quarters in the game with 
Iowa Falls; then he hurt his shoulder 
and had to go around in a cast for 
about ten days, so that effectually 
stopped his football career. 

Rusty did better in the spring when 
track season opened. The two-twenty 
hurdles: that was Rusty’s dish. He got 
first in the sub-district, and later on 
managed to squeeze out a victory in 
the district meet, but was roundly beat- 
en when Hartfield sent its track team 
to the state meet. 

“I was proud of him,” Lew whis- 
pered to Grampa. “I guess I was even 
prouder of him when he lost. He lost 
so well.” 

“Person’s got to learn to lose well, 
just the same as win well,” said 
Grampa, taking an emphatic bite out 
of his highly-seasoned tobacco plug. 

“Wish I could have done more for 
him, though. . . .” 

Grampa chewed serenely. “Don’t see 
where you could have done any better. 
If an American small town isn’t a good 
place for young folks to grow up in, 
then I’m suffering from delusions. We 
hear a lot of news, up there where I've 
been. But I never heard tell that Mac- 
Arthur came from a big city. Admiral 
King was a small-town boy, and so was 
Wendell Willkie, and so was Eisen- 
hower, and so was Harry Hopkins; and 
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Henry Wallace came from Iowa. Lew, 
I guess you gave Rusty just about the 
best there was.” 

Well, he gave him love and potato 
salad in Briggs’ Woods, just as Lew 
himself had had them . . . and there 
was Rusty, holding fence wires so that 
a girl could crawl through and wander 
in the pasture with him. 

Rus had some fishing in the Boone 
River, and the family Chev to drive 
sometimes on dates after he was big 
enough, and he had the free public 
library and the county fair, and street 
carnivals; and almost every year of his 
life he got to go-to the big Lions’ Club 
picnic —the Tri-County one, over at 
Fort Dodge — for Lew was a Lion, and 
the Tri-County picnic was one of the 
most important Roars of the year, and 
all the Lionesses and Cubs were in- 
vited along, too 

Lew and Agnes gave Rusty a thou- 
sand hours in which to dream and 
plan and plot his personal ambitions 
They and their world offered him the 
bob-rides, on cold winter nights when 
snow was so deep that you would never 
have thought there was any pavement 
in town . . . when sleigh bells sang on 
the harness, and girls squealed and 
whispered in the straw of the bob-sled; 
and there was a chance to hold hands, 
to fee] the warm and affectionate pres- 
ence of another creature (a creature 
like yourself, but still bewitchingly dif- 
ferent) underneath the blankets. The 
bob-rides ended up invariably with 
oyster stew somewhere, and hot choco- 
late, too; plenty of times those oyster 
stews were served over the marble 
fountain at Marsh’s. 

The store was a modern store now. 
That was the winter of early 1938, and 
Lew had installed a lot of shiny 
chromium steam-table equipment. 

Yes, Rusty had his work, and his 
private thoughts, and his ordinary falls 
from grace, and his decent acts of 
tenderness or superiority. He had his 
girl, too. She was still the yellow-haired 
Gretchen, though Lew privately didn’t 
approve of her very much because she 
was getting to be such a flibberty-gib- 
bet. She put on too much make-up and 
she dressed more expensively than her 
family could really afford. Lew and 
Agnes” shook their heads about it, 
though they never let on to Rusty. 

There came the end of the school 
year, and the baccalaureate sermon at 
the church. It was a fairly good ser- 
mon, such as should be delivered to a 
high school class graduating into a 
world where the name Hitler rang with 
shrill menace. 

Privately, Agnes didn’t feel that the 


sermon was as good as the one her 
own father might have delivered; but 
she was prejudiced. 

They sat together, Lew and Agnes, 
and held hands like a couple of kids 
themselves, and watched the fifty-four 
members of the class file into the audi- 
torium, singing. 

But Rusty himself looked sober when 
he came down to the store about ten- 
thirty. Agnes had driven Lew down- 
town after the baccalaureate exercises 
were over, and had then gone on home. 
But naturally, Rusty had important 
business of his own. He had to take 
Gretchen home from the church. 

He came into the store slowly, and 
Lew looked at him with pride through 
the prescription window, because 
Rusty had a new suit that he had 
earned himself — purchased it out of 
his own salary for part-time work at 
the store. 

He wore the new shoes and necktie 
and hat which had been his father’s 
graduation present. 

“Going to close up soon, Pop?” 

Lew glanced at the clock. “Any time 
now. You know I sort of make a habit 
of staying open until eleven on Fri- 


days, just in case. . . . Those were pretty 
good exercises up at the church, 
Rusty.” 


“Yes,” said Rusty, and that was all 
he would say; and pretty soon when 
Lew turned around he found that Rus 
had pulled on an old overall suit over 
his good clothes and was preparing 
to open a packing case. 

Lew remonstrated. Said 
wasn’t necessary. 

“Oh,” said Rusty, “I'd just as soon, 
while you're getting ready to close up. 
This box has got all those new bath 
salts in, and you know I wanted to 
make a big display early tomorrow, 
for the Saturday trade.” 

For a while there wasn’t much sound 
in the store except the crack and pry- 
ing as Rusty worked with the little 
Boy Scout axe. 

Lew cleared his throat. “Anything 
go wrong tonight, son?” 

“Oh,” said Rusty, “it was just Gret- 
chen,” and Lew’s heart jumped. 

“What happened?” He tried to make 
his question seem casual. 

“It was just— about Sunday.” After 
a while Rusty added: “I had a date 
with her for Sunday afternoon. We 
thought we’d go with some otf the 
others down to Briggs’ Woods, but — 
well, there’s a guy works for her father 
. .. salesman or something, fellow about 
twenty-four, named Cliff Jeffers.” 

Lew said, “Yes, I know him. He’s a 
customer here at the store,” and his 
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tone told much. After all, a druggist js 
something like a doctor; he knows q 
lot about the personal habits of ’ 

Rusty said: “This fellow Jeffers 
he’s got a real sweet car and he wanted 
to take Gretchen all the way down to 
Des Moines. . . . I don’t know, haye 
supper and go to a movie or some. 
thing. .. .” 

Lew said, after a moment, “rosy 
Mother and I won't be needing the 
Chev. If you’d like to drive to Des 
Moines —” 

“Hell, no,” said Rusty decisively, 
“Didn't I tell you we were planning 
a picnic? Well, if that’s the way she 
feels about it, she can go to Des 
Moines! And she can keep on going 
with Cliff Jeffers, for all I care.” 

Lew wanted to cheer. But just at 
that moment Rusty gave a vengeful 
pry to the last board of the box, and 
the handle of the little axe snapped and 
shivered. 

Rusty looked at the slivery frag. 
ments. “Well, Pop, I guess that axe 
will have to have a new handle. Re 
member the day you gave it to me?” 

“I sure do,” said Lew. 

A few minutes later they were walk- 
ing home together through the wam 
night, and it seemed as if Rusty were 
another man ¢nd not just a boy. Lew 
offered him a cigarette and Rusty said, 
“No, thanks. Mind if I smoke my pipe?” 

The pipe and the cigarette glowed 
like flowers along the darkness of Wil 
son Avenue. 

When they got home, while Rusty 
was sampling oatmeal cookies (Agnes 
always left something out on the table 
when they came in late), Lew went 
down cellar and pretty soon he came 
back with a bottle of homemade logan 
berry juice. An old lady made it, there 
in Hartfield, and sometimes she gave 
Lew a few bottles when she wasnt 
able to pay her little bill at the store. 

Lew filled two sherbet cups — Agnes 
got those from her aunt for a wedding 
present, he remembered. He filled them 
solemnly with the sweet dark juice, 
and he agd Rusty drank in silence and 
in pride. 

After Lew got into bed beside Agnes 
it took him a long while to go to sleep. 
He didn’t hear a sound from Rusty’ 
room, but he had a hunch that Ros 
wasn’t asleep either. Maybe in this sud- 
den maturity, Rusty was just as proud 
of being a man as Lew was to have 


him be one. 
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human beings. They have moods, 

for one thing. The mood of a verb 
depends upon whether it is making a 
statement or asking a question (indica- 
tive mood), giving a command (impera- 
tive), or expressing a wish and pining 
for a different kind of life (subjunctive). 

Let’s consider the verb to be. In its 
indicative mood, this verb is easy 
enough to handle. We say, “I am going 
to the party; so are you, and he is, too.” 
If someone lags behind, we urge him on 
with an imperative “Oh, be a man! 
Come on!” But a verb in the subjunctive 
mood is a ticklish problem. 

You might call the subjunctive the 
mood for temperamental verbs. At any 
rate, verbs in this mood are notoriously 
discontented. Either they wish for some- 
thing they do not have (“I wish that I 
were invited to the party”) or they 
dwell upon a condition that does not 
exist (“If I were invited to the party, I 
should be happy”). Most verbs in the 
subjunctive follow a conditional clause. 
In the sentence above, the clause if I 
were invited states the condition upon 
which I should be happy. 

All conditional clauses do not take the 
subjunctive, however. In the sentence, 
If you call for me at eight, I shall be 
ready, nothing contrary to fact is stated, 
so the subjunctive is not used. 

Notice that all forms of the past tense 
of to be in the subjunctive mood are 
were: 


—_ in many ways, are like 


Singular Plural 
If I were If we were 
If you were If you were 
If he were If they were 


Were, when used in this sense, ex- 
presses a condition contrary to a present 
fact. It has nothing whatever to de with 
the past tense. 

As we have hinted above, verbs, 
besides being moody, are subject to 
tense. The three basic tenses are present, 
past, and future. The tense of a verb is a 
kind of clock, pointing out the time at 
which the verb’s action occurs. 

Every verb has its principal parts: 
the infinitive, the past, and the past 
participle. The infinitive form of a verb 
is the verb in its original state, before 
anything has been done to set it in time. 
The word to is your infinitive cue: to 
invite, to go, to accept are” infinitive 
forms. 

Present Tense 

First person: J am 

Second person: You are 

Third person: He (She or It) és 


In addition to person, a verb also has 
number. The examples given above are 
singular in number, because the subject 
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of each verb is only one person. In its 
plural forms, the verb to be changes to: 


Present Tense 
Fifst person: We are 
Second person: You are 
Third person: They are 


It is important to know the number 
and person of a verb, because in every 
sentence the verb must agree with its 
subject on both these counts. If the 
subject is singular, the verb must be 
singular; if the subject is in the first per- 
son, the verb must adapt itself to that 
condition also: 

Third person singular: She is my best 
friend. 

Third person plural: Biff and Gret- 
chen are friends of mine. 

Biff and Gretchen, a compound sub- 
ject, demands a plural verb. Sometimes 
a compound subject consists of both a 
plural and singular noun, joined by or 
or nor. When this happens, the verb 
takes on the characteristics of the lep- 
rechaun in Finian’s Rainbow, who said, 
“When I’m not near the one I love, 
I love the one I’m near.” It agrees with 
the noun that is closer to it: 

Neither Biff nor her sisters were 
invited. 

Neither the girls nor Pete was there. 

Often a verb will be separated from 
its subject by a phrase or two, but noth- 
ing can upset the steady relationship of 
a verb ang subject “made for each 
other.” They continue to agree, just as 
though the phrase were not thtre: 

The decision of the judges twas final. 

The singular subject, decision, takes 
a singular verb, was, even though a 
plural phrase, of the judges, tries to 
come between them. 

Just as some of your friends seem 
pretty changeable and unpredictable, so 
are there verbs that must be described 
as irregular, too. These verbs do not 
behave according to rule. For example, 
regular verbs form the past tense and 
the past participle by adding d, ed, or t 
to the infinitive: Today I invite; yester- 


day I invited; I have invited you often 
I mean you; yesterday I meant you, too; 
I have meant to invite you for a long 
time, But many verbs — irregular ones - 





are not so simple and easy to know. 
Instead of altering their endings a bit to 
indicate time, these verbs change their 
entire personalities, The verb to be is a 
case in point: I am; I was, I have been. 
To go is another rebel: I go; I went; I 
have gone. Below is a list of some notori- 
ously irregular verbs, whose habits of 
change from tense to tense you will need 
to memorize. 


Present Past Past 
be (am, is, Participle 

are) was, were been 
bear bore born 
begin began begun 
break broke broken 
catch caught caught 
choose chose chosen 
do did done 
drink drank drunk 
eat ate eaten 
freeze froze frozen 
make made made 
ring rang rung 
see saw seen 
sing sang sung 
take took taken 
wear wore worn 
write wrote written 
There are, of course, many more 


irregular verbs, but these are among the 
most common. Become familiar with 
their fickle natures, so they won't catch 
you unawares. 

Not only do verbs resemble people 
generally, but each verb is itself several 
persons. There is the person who speaks 
(first person), the person who is being 
spoken to (second person), and the 
person who is being spoken about (third 
person). 

Do you see now how much alike 
verbs and human beings are? Regula: 
or irregular, moody, tense, with pasts 
(not always perfect ones!) and futures, 
and behavior that is often singular, but 
always worth knowing about — worth, in 
fact, a great deal of careful study on 
your part, if you and grammar are to 
get along, 
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ERE’S another page of poetry quota- 

lj tions and another chance for you 

to run up a good PQ (Poetry Quo- 
tient). 

Two of today’s mystery poets went 
overboard on the subject of the Small 
Town, One wrote a long, famous poem 
about the advantages of small town (or 
rural village) living. The other came 
out with a whole book about one small 
town’s inhabitants. The rest treat the 
matter more or less casually. See if you 
can pin the right names to the verses 
and biographical clues given. The per- 
fect score, 4, earns you a big “A” for 
Atomic; 3 is superior; 2, good; | rates a 
“fair.” 

1. Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the 
plain; 

Where health and plenty cheered the 

laboring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit 

paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms 

delayed ... 


Who am I? You might not guess that 
my father was an Irish clergyman, for 
I led a very irregular life. I disliked 
school, ran away from Dublin’s Trinity 
College, and when my father left me a 
small inheritance I squandered it. The 
great Dr. Johnson and his friends called 
me, affectionately, “Nolly.” I wrote only 
when I could think of no way to avoid 
doing so, but managed to author The 


Pl? & 


Vicar of Wakefield, She Stoops to Con- 


quer, and “The Deserted Village.”s 


2. Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom 

and Charley, 

The weak of will, the strong of arm, 
the clown, the boozer, the fighter? 

All, all, are sleeping on the hill... 

Where are Ella, Kate, Mag, Lizzie and 
Edith, 

The tender heart, the simple soul, the 
loud, the proud, the happy one? — 

All, all, are sleeping on the hill... 


Who am I? I was born in Garnett, 
Kansas. At sixteen I had to go tu work. 
I became a printer’s devil, harvest hand, 
and drugstore clerk. I went to Knox 
College, thought about being a teacher, 
but ended up practicing law. I'm get- 
ting on in years now and have pub- 
lished fifty books. Only one of them, a 
collection of village epitaphs, is first- 
class reading. It combines Walt Whit- 
man’s loose meters and realism with 
the conciseness of Greek epigrams. I 
call it Spoon River Anthology. 


8. Whenever Richard Cory went down 
town, 

We people on the pavement looked at 
him: 


He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim , , , 


Who am I? I came from a small yj. 
lage—Head Tide, in Maine. After Har. 
vard, I nearly starved in New York City, 
trying to be a subway inspector, Presi. 
dent Teddy Roosevelt rescued me with 
a clerkship in the New York Custom 
House. I was past fifty before fame came 
to my long poem, Tristram. Three times 
the Pulitzer Prize was mine; but, like 
my well-known character, “Miniver 
Cheevy,” I was always unhappy. 


4. It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight in our litte 


town, 

A mourning figure walks, and will not 
rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down... 


Who am I? I was crazy about young 
people — we would have been friends. 
Some of my enemies (critical) called me 
“crazy,” because I was always mited 
up in some crusade. They say I preached 
the Gospel through a saxophone. This 
refers to the way I brought jazz to 
poetry — made it nervous, energetic, ex- 
citing, primitive. As a young man, | 
tramped about the countryside, pitching 
hay and trading rhymes for bread. Later, 
the people clamored for me to read my 
poetry to them. My poems, “The 
Congo,” “Johnny Appleseed,” and “Gen- 
eral William Booth Enters _ into 
Heaven,” brought me admiration, but 
I became convinced that people were 
no good. Fifty-two years old and a fail- 
ure in my own mind, I drank a bottle 
of Lysol and died, 
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Does it take exceptional courage for a 
book reviewer to write his own novel, 
thus exposing himself to the shaft$ of his 
colleagues? If so, Sterling North, critic 
of The New York Post and other papers, 
deserves credit for using his spare time 
to write So Dear to My Heart*. And yet, 
perhaps Mr. North’s critical judgment 
told him that his book about rural Indi- 
ana in 1903 was a fine one, as indeed 
it is. 

The reader naturally compares this 


warm story with The Yearling, for the 
two books are in the same tradition and 
the hero of each is a lonely boy. Both 
stories are told simply and well, yet the 
plot holds the reader to the end. There 
the resethblance ceases. Jeremiah Kin- 
caid, the Indiana boy of So Dea: to My 
Heart, was an orphan knowing little 
about his parents beyond the fact that 
mystery shrouded their life and death, 
and that Granny Kincaid was bent on 
bringing him up according to her strict 
Scriptural lights, not theirs. 

Granny was a very “no-sayin’” wom- 
an as Jeremiah’s great friend, “Uncle” 
Hiram Douglas averred. If it hadn’t been 
for Hiram, Granny’s righteousness might 
have been too great for Jeremiah to live 
with. As it was, Granny sold the bull 
calf that was the greatest love of the 
orphaned only child. Then Dan Patch 
II, the mischievous little black ram was 
born, and Granny planned to sell him 
to the butcher, too. Hiram saved the 
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lamb, plotted against Granny to help 
Jeremiah raise it to champion size, and 
to earn the money to show Danny at the 
state fair. “liram was a stout defender, 
and wily, too, for he could coax Granny 
into occasional moods of gentleness. 

Not that Granny was a mean woman. 
Although sorrow, poverty, and loss had 
been her lot ever since she left her home 
in the Cumberland Gap as a bride, 
nothing could quench the fire in her 
stout heart. Granny was.an artist in het 
weaving of her story-telling bed-“kiv- 
ers,” and a singing woman, for as she 
wove she sang a ballad of her own mak 
ing. A dancing woman, too, able to weat 
Uncle Hiram to the ground when she 
got mad enough. 

So Dear to My Heart is a book that 
seems made of dream dust, so greatly 
has the world changed since 1903. 





*So Dear to My Heart. By Sterling 


North. (Doubleday.) $2.75. 
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HIS wild story of George — and 
George —and George! first ap- 
ed in the student newspaper 
of Franklin K. Lane High School in 
Brooklyn. Vinnie Aguanno’s imag- 
inary family and neighbors are as 
zany as any you could hope to find. 
We are glad to welcome them to 
Senior Scholastic. 
George’s Triple Exposure 

Yesterday, as I gazed at my sweet 
potato, I said that the world was a 
lovely thing. I was doing: the dinner 
dishes, while Papa sat staring mourn- 
fully at his orange (oranges always 
make him feel that way; he eats them 
by the dozen and cries a little). Mama 
and Ada were discussing coffee over 
their tea, Ada hasn’t got a boyfriend, 
even though she is twenty years old. I 
have a boyfriend. Ada thinks she doesn’t 
love Marvey and so has left him. Marvey 
and I have something between us: 
George. 

I kissed Mama and Papa after the 
dishes were put away and went out. 
That was one night I was glad I had 
done my homework in the afternoon. 
Boy, the sky was big and black and 
wavy — the way George likes it. George 
and I have some differences of opinion, 
though. For instance, I can’t stand lamb, 
but George loves it. George likes icy 
moons and I'm crazy about tubby red 
ones. But things like that add spice to 
our pen-pal romance. 

Tonight it seemed as if a weak lemon 
pencil had scratched a line up in the 
sky and pretended it was @ moon. The 
whipped-up October air was exciting. 
The rhythm of the radio programs was 
exciting, too. First house, Winchell stut- 
tering away. Second house, Gracie Allen 
giggling. Third house, Super Suds! 

George was coming into New York 
tonight! All the way from Rhode Island! 
Wondering what he looked like, I rang 
Mrs. Flagg’s bell. 

“Come in, dear; the baby is already 
asleep.” She went to the mirror and 
buried her fingers in her hair-do, then 
picked up her umbrella and went to the 
door. It didn’t look like rain, but Mrs. 
Flagg is like that. “I'll be back at nine, 
dear,” she encouraged. 

I shut off all the lights. That’s the 
mood I was in. The sofas were quiver- 
ing, too. They were coated all over with 
shadows from the swaying window- 
shrubbery. I flung myself down on the 
chaise longue and began slowly waving 
my arms in the dark. They took on the 
leaf shadows and looked like slinky 
snakes, While I was occupied in this en- 
gaging play, the bell rang. 

I tripped over the hassock and made 
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for the door. Switching on the foyer 
light, I blinked. “Oh?” I squinted. 

“Uhm,” he said, thrusting his chin 
forward. 

“Well, gee, we didn’t know anyone 
was at home!” pipsqueaked a voice from 
the right. 

“The lights was out — were out,” re- 
marked the left side of darkness. 

“Is this number 306?” (Big-Chin) 

“Well, I'm sorry, no. But I know the 
people who live there. Whom do you 
wish to see?” (Get the whom) 

“Genevieve MacDougal . . .” 

“Why, that’s me!” I squealed. 

“You Genevieve?” A series of whistles 
followed, With a good deal of hauteur, 
I asked, “And now may I know whom 
you all are?” (Whom again.) 

“Certainly, milady,” said Big-Chin. 
He flung his arm dramatically to the 
right and announced, “George Merci- 
val!” 

George! He stepped into the light of 
the doorway. Gregory Peck, with a little 
more of the Gregory and a little more 
of the Peck. “How do you do.” 

“How do you do, Genevieve. My, 
how lovely to know you.” He looked 
up and down. Brown eyes, I noticed. 

Big-Chin took the lead again. He 
flung his arm to the left and introduced 
“George Mercival!” 

“How do you do, Genevieve,” said 
George Mercival-of-the-left. 

“George, too?” I said. 

“And now,” said Big-Chin, the ob- 
vious emcee, “may I introduce myself?” 

“George,” I guessed. .. . 

“That’s right!” he said brightly. 
“George Mercivall” 

“Not really! Oh my, oh my — three 
George Mercivals. Now tell me; which 
one is really George, if any one is.” 

“Oh no.” He stuck both arms stiff out, 
horrified. “Please don’t think that. May 
we come in?” 

“Oh no you don’t! I'm minding — I’m 
attending to some business here.” 

“OK. We'll wait outside.” 

And as one, they sat on the steps with 
their backs toward me. They turned 
around after a second and looked at 
me. “We-come-from-Rhode-Island,” and 
turned around again. I rolled my eyes 
heavenward and went into the house. 

I sat down, my arms hanging between 
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my knees. What about those lovely let- 
ters he used to write to me? Or was it 
they used to write to me? I moaned. 
Had all three of those wolves read my 
letters. Oh, woe! 

At nine o'clock Mrs. Flagg showed 
up and I swept out. The Three Monkeys 
arose as one. “Ah!” they murmured. I 
glared at them and stalked home. 

o oO oO 

It looks like Ada has a boyfriend 
again, Marvey, of all people, showed 
up, with the Three-of-Them with him. 
He kissed Ada and they went vut on the 
porch. I was left with Mama apd Papa 
and the Three Georges. 

Papa worked hard at conversation. 
‘Now tell me, do you boys like oranges?” 
All of Them solemnly nodded yes. 

“Ha! Well! Mama, do you think the 
boys would like some now?” 

Mama, startled, went into the kit- 
chen. 

“Ah, here, boys,” said Papa, as he 
took the orange basket from Mama. 
“Here, boys—have one.” The boys 
gravely took one apiece, “And so all you 
boys have the name George,” Papa 
squirted out. The boys nodded. “It 
seems to me that Genevieve was writing 
to a George,” wept Papa. “Which of 
you is Marvey’s brother?” 

“None of us is,” said George-of-the- 
left. “We're all cousins.” 

Everybody stopped talking while 
Papa went for another orange. Then, as 
he was about to pass the basket again, 
Mama said, “Genevieve, why don’t you 
show the boys where the ice cream par- 
lor is? Be back before nine-thirty.” The 
boys took up their oranges and followed 
me out. 

“Genevieve, look at the moon, It’s 
icy. I like icy moons,” George-of-the- 
left whispered. 

“Do you?” I asked the other two. 

“No, but we like lamb.” 

“So! You all-three did write those let- 
ters,” my voice tip-toed. 

“Yes, Genevieve.” 

And so the George I love is three 
Georges. Of course, I'm still two jumps 
ahead of Ada. 


Vinnie Aguanno, 17 
Franklin K. Lane High School 


Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Mrs. Harel B. Jennings 
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F you're a careful reader, you can 

easily find the straight facts in your 
material. They are there, stated clearly 
by the author. Your eye sees them; your 
mind grasps them. That’s all there is 
to it. 

But can you think around and be- 
tween facts? Often a writer doesn’t come 
right out and state something. He says 
it indirectly. He hides his thoughts for 
you to find; the “makings” of informa- 
tion are there, but you must dig for 
them. 

There are many different kinds of 
hidden thoughts. You'll find them in 
textbooks, in stories, in newspaper edi- 
torials. Learn to read between the lines. 
Don't let a writer pull the wool over 
your eyes. 


For Example 


Writers often make their material 
more interesting by saying things indi- 
rectly. A story may not tell you flatly: 
“Bill Jones was a good sport.” Instead 
the authof may write: “After the game, 
Bill Jones congratulated the captain of 
the other team.” The words “good sport” 
don’t even appear in that sentence. But 
you have been given an example of 
good sportsmanship so that you may pin 
the label on Bill. 

Naturally, you must be more alert to 
catch an example of this kind than to 
read a direct statement. You must be 
able to recognize the example; and you 
must be shrewd enough to catch the 
correct meaning behind it. 

I. This test will show you whether 
you can spot “hidden thoughts’ in ex- 
amples. 

1. Check the two sentences which 
prove that “Amateur radio operators 
are good citizens.” 


head 
About It 


(a) They spend much time tinkering. 

(b) They take radio jobs in wartime. 

(c) They are always ready to send 
emergency messages. 

(d) They enjoy gossiping with one an- 
other. 

(e) They like to think they are improv 
ing short Wave radio. 

2. Check the two sentences that say 
“The mayor is dishonest.” 

(a) He accepts gifts for backing certain 
city projects. 

(b) He loves to have his picture taken 
kissing babies. 

(c) He helped Mr. Smith to avoid pay- 
ing a traffic fine. 

(d) He makes a lot of speeches. 

(e) He greets visitors to the city if they 
are important enough. 


Clear Those Clues 


Words oiten say more than they seem 
to at first glance. Almost every word you 
read may be a special clue. This is 
particularly true of fiction. Not only 
does a word do its job in the sentence; 


but it also hints something about the 
characters, the setting, or the time. Its 
up to you to interpret every clue. 
II. Read this sentence carefully, 
searching for, and using, every clue, 
Then answer the questions that follow, 


“Before the rough log cabin, a buxom 
lass in a faded sunbonnet pounded away 
at a churn.” 

1. If this were the first sentence of a 
story, would you expect to find its charac. 
ters traveling by: (a) airplane;.(b) horse- 
back; (c) automobile? 

2. Would you expect the character men- 
tioned to be: (a) a high-born lady; (b) a 
witch; (c) a pioneer housewife? 

3. Do you think the character is: (a) 
old; (b) plump; (c) thin? What words 
make you think this? 

4. Would you expect her to be: (a) 
energetic; (b) cross; (c) lazy? What words 
make you think so? 

5. Which of the following themes for 
stories would be inappropriate after that 
opening sentence? (a) finding gold in the 
Klondike; (b) the assassination of a Ro- 
man general; (c) raising cattle on the 
plains; (d) hiding a Tory spy. 

6. Do you think the character was: (a) 
English; (b) American; (c) Swedish; (d) 
Russian? 

The short sentence tells you much 
more than the simple fact that a girl 
was churning butter, doesn’t it? Notice, 
also, that to get the most out of reading 
the sentence and to answer the ques- 
tions, correctly. you draw on your own 
information. You remember history les- 
sons; you think of dates; you recall 
movies and radio shows and other sto- 
ries. You'll read between the lines more 
successfully if you relate your reading 
to other experiences you've had, and 
other facts you've learned. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Two words that have often puzzled 
and stumped me are let and leave. I 
should like to know when and how you 
should use both. 

C. M., San Diego, Calif. 


If it’s any comfort to you, lots of 
people are puzzled by let and leave. 
First, you have to know what each one 
means. 

Let means to permit or allow. 

Leave means to allow to remain, to 
abandon. These are dictionary defini- 
tions. If we see how they're used in 
sentences, we'll get the distinction a 
little better. 





They would not let us go means 
They would not permit us to go. 

They left the book on the table means 
They allowed the book to remain on the 
table. 

They left us alone means They went 
away or allowed us to remain alone. 
When you leave somebody or some- 
thing, you take your leave and the 
somebody or something remains un- 
changed or undisturbed. 

When you are letting something or 
somebody, you are saying, “I will or 
will not give you permission to do this 
or that.” 

Example: I will let you ride my bike. 


People who use language exactly 
make this further distinction: 

1. Let me alone. (Don’t bother me!) 

2. Leave me alone. (Go away! I want 
to be alone!) 

Some years ago, Duffy's Tavern, the 
popular radio program, featured a song 





called Leave Us No More to Pretend. 
Those who knew the difference between 
leave and let realized that song-writers 
were squeezing a laugh out of the 
widespread canfusion between these 
two words. The title should have read 
Let Us Pretend No More. But that 
wouldn’t. have been so funny. The cor 
rect form is rarely funny. It’s the incor- 
rect use of language that makes w 
sound ridiculous. 
cod c oO 

In the following sentence should 
there be an an before apparatus? 

Heavy loads may be lifted by appare- 
tus called block and tackle. 

P. A. Terrysburg, Mich. 


Not necessarily. According to present- 
day usage, apparatus may be considered 
either a general term, like machinery, 
or a specific term, like machine. In the 
above sentence either apparatus or aA 
apparatus is correct. 
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Forward 


Charley got the beating of his ‘ 


life, and it was a great victory until Father 


took Louise to task 


By Louise Baker 


@ OUT ON A LIMB, the title of Louise 
Baker’s book from which this story is 
taken, is typical of the tangy humor 
that pervades the book. Louise Baker 
found herself out on a limb when she 
lost her right leg while taking a for- 
bidden ride on a borrowed bicycle which 
collided with an automobile. As a “uni- 
ped” in a small-town neighborhood — 
a one-legged girl — Louise had to learn 
a great many lessons before she could 
be the normal, humorous, active woman 
she is today. Happily married, she writes, 
does her housework stumping about on 
a peg-leg, had an offer from the movies, 
travels, skiis, and — as you will see from 
the following story — plays tennis. 


RANDMaA said it was an outrage. 
“One of two terrible things will hap- 
pen,” she predicted. “She'll either 
kill herself, or worse yet, she'll get 
along fine and end up in vaudeville. 
We've had six clergymen, a smattering 
of lawyers and doctors and a raft of 





The chapter, “Best Foot Forward” was re- 
printed from the book, Out On A Limb 
by Louise Baker, by permission of the au- 
thor and the publisher, Whittlesey House. 
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school teachers and good honest farmers 
in this family. We’ve never had a show 
girl!” 

“What about Great-great-great-cou- 
sin Thaddeus?” Bernice demanded, just 
to keep things interesting. 

“Hah! That was on your mother’s 
side.” Grandmother nodded her head 
with satisfaction. “And even that rascal 
wasn't a show girl.” 

“But he was a perfectly marvelous 
outlaw and shot a man in cold blood,” 
I bragged. “That’s just as bad.” 

“It’s not just as bad,” Grandma stated 
with finality. 

“Now, listen to me, Mother.” On 
rare occasions Father was bold enough 
to stand up to Grandma. 

“We're off the subject. Louise is nine 
years old and she wants some roller 
skates for her birthday. Is there any- 
thing so strange in‘ that? Bernice had 
roller skates when she was nine.” 

“That's different. Bernice didn’t make 
an unnatural spectacle of herself using 
them. Everyone will stare, and first 
thing you know, Louise will become a 
disgusting little exhibitionist and skate 
off with a carnival or something and 


you'll never see her again. It’s a pity 
she isn’t a little lady, content to learn 
to sew and do water colors and read 
good literature. I never skated when I 
was her age, and I had both my limbs.” 

When Grandmother spoke of her 
own legs, she called them limbs, as if 
they were slightly more refined than 
ordinary appendages. 

In reality Grandmother wasn’t the 
sharp-bladed battle-ax she pretended. 
She was really fond of me and every 
new hurdle I wanted to leap seemed 
twice as hazardous to her as the last 
one. 

But Father bought me the skates. I 
had already experimented with Barbara 
Bradley s and knew I could manage. 
With a skate on my one foot and a 
crutch on each side, I propelled myself. 
My balance was exceptional—as is most 
every uniped’s. This is a natural physi- 
cal compensation that develops quickly 
—as do strong shoulders and arms. 
After a few good shoves, I could lift 
up my crutches and coast along easily 
on the one skate, pushing with my 
sticks only when I needed fresh mo- 
mentum. For a child of nine, sup- 
posedly sentenced to a _ plodding 
pedestrianism, getting back on wheels 
was sheer ecstasy. 

Of course, I fell frequently while 
developing skilt on roller skates. Every 
child sprawls when learning to skate. 
I am not convinced that I spread my- 
self out on the sidewalk any more often 
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than a normal child does. But this is 
the curious fact: my playmates, wise in 
their childhood, accepted my spills as 
inevitable to the process of learning— 
but adults didn’t. No army of rescuers 
advanced double-quick to pick up any 
other youngster on the block when he 
came a cropper. But whenever I took 
a header, for all the turmoil the minor 
catastrophe created, it might have been 
a four-car smashup at a busy intersec- 
tion. All the women in our neighbor- 
hood must have squandered their days 
with their eyes glued to a crack in the 
window blind while I learned to roller 
skate. 

Whenever I fell, out swarmed the 
women in droves, clucking and fretting 
like a bunch of bereft mother hens. It 
was kind of them, and in retrospect I 
appreciate their solicitude, but at the 
time I resented and was greatly em- 
barrassed by their interference. It set me 
apart and emphasized my difference. 

“What must her mother think!” was 
a phrase with which I became very 
familiar. I know now what my mother 
thought. Inside our house, she too kept 
her eye on the crack in the blind, and 
she wrung her hands and took to biting 
her fingernails while she developed a 
lot of fortitude. For Mother differed 
from the other women in only one 
particular. She never ran out and 
picked me up. I believe that Father, 
a normally devoted husband, threatened 
homicide if she did. 


Eventvatty. of course, nobody 
paid any attention to me. The women 
abandoned their watchful vigils at win- 
dows and went back to more pressing 
problems — their baking and dishwash- 
ing. I rolled up and down the street un- 
heeded and was no longer good box 
office. , 

However, the roller-skating incident 
left its mark on me, and consciously or 
unconsciously, it influenced my future 
approach to physical activity. I was by 
nature energetic and athletic. I wanted 
to engage in all sorts of “inappropriate” 
games and sports, but I became overly 
sensitive to failure—foolishly so. I had 
a stubborn pride that was wounded by 
any hint that my handicap was a 
“handicap.” It really wasn’t much of 
one, compared to the frustrating handi- 
caps many less fortunate people carry. 
Still I was practically neurotic over 
The Word. My feathers ruffled at the 
drop of it. A wise psychologist friend 
of mine has since put a name on this 
attitude of mind. She called it a tend- 
ency to overcompensate. 

When I learned to swim, I insisted 
that Father drive me out to the country 
to a friend’s ranch where, in guarded 








privacy, I went through my dog-pad- 


dling period in a muddy irrigation ditch. - 


I forewent the greater comfort and the 
companionship of the public swimming 
pool until I not only swam as well as 
other eleven-year-olds (the age at 
which I took to the water), but better. 
Then, when I made a public appear- 
ance, no one even noticed my handi- 
cap—I falsely deduced. 

My swimming ability, in point of 
fact, probably was more conspicuous 
than utter ineptitude would have been. 
But blissfully, I had no such realiza- 
tion. In the water, my arms and 
shoulders, disciplined into extra 
strength by my crutches, compensated 
in the Australian crawl for my one- 
cylinder flutter kick. I felt completely 
anonymous—happy moron, me! Actu- 
ally, I wasn’t the least bit anonymous, 
although my family encouraged me in 
this wild surmise. My sister tells me 
that my red bathing cap, bobbing about 
in the water, was invariably pointed 
out to bystanders. “See the little girl 
in the red cap? Would you believe it, 
she only has one leg!” 

The same was true of tennis, which 
I learned in semi-secrecy. Father taught 
me in the early morning hours when 
the courts were unpopular. My father 
didn’t permit me to luxuriate in a lot 
of fancy complexes, but he was sym- 
pathetic with my reluctance to display 
physical clumsiness. Tennis presents 
more limitations for an amputee than 
swimming. The basic constraint is the 
necessity of holding one crutch with 
just the upper arm, leaving a hand free 
to manipulate a racket. I heard of a 
man with a left leg amputation who 
played tennis with only one crutch. I 
always used two since I am both right- 
handed and right-crutched and could 
not control both a racket and a com- 
pletely weight-bearing crutch with one 
arm. 
In spite of restrictions, I did fairly 
well at tennis as a child. I even com- 
peted, with average success, in a few 
junior tournaments. This brief period 
of minor distinction was not the result 
of exceptional skill, however. It was 
rather the happy aftermath of the ad- 
vantage of earlier and better instruction 
than my contemporaries. Father was a 
very able tennis amateur. He was in- 
finitely patient in developing in me a 
good serve and a strong, deep-court 
drive to offset my inadequate technique 
at the net. In playing tennis, I dis- 
covered that it is essential to hug the 
serving line. It is easy to run forward, 
but not backward, on crutches. I am 
completely vulnerable at the net or 
even mid-court where a lob over my 
head spells defeat. I can’t readily re- 


SENIOR 


treat to get it on the bounce, and the 
alternative, a high aerial stroke, in- 
variably makes me drop a crutch, ~ 

I enjoy tennis very much, but stack. 
ing up all the good points of my game 
against the poor ones, I come out a 
mediocre performer. “A good, average 
housewife tennis player,” someone 
dubbed me—and that is no enviable 
distinction. I usually compete with 
people who are better than I, so am 
rarely victorious—which is perhaps just 
as well. 

Friends who know me, and with 
whom I play frequently, don’t care 
whether I win or lose. We just play 
tennis. Some of them avoid cutting 
and lobs because it keeps our game 
more rallying, but they are in no way 
offensively patronizing to me. 

Pit a stranger against me, however— 
especially a male stranger—and he will 
methodically do one of two things, 
according to his basic character. He 
will make the gallant gesture and let 
me win—which is easily detected and 
humiliating. Or, he will kill himself 
before admitting defeat by a one-legged 


woman. 


| ONCE confronted across a net, by 
the conniving conspiracy of some school 
friends, a boy who was notoriously 
cocky on the tennis court. The essence 
of the cunning plot was that I must 
defeat this self-advertising fire-eater so 
ignominiously and completely that he 
would never again hold up his arrogant 
head. I had no confidence in my ability 
to do this and, frankly, neither did my 
conspiring boy friends. It was such a 
superb scheme, however, that they 
were all willing to cooperate on its suc- 
cess. They concluded that if I won, it 
would be magnificent irony—a baby 
stealing candy from a man, for 4 
change. 

Two boys were assigned to pound 
away at my backhand for a week, and 
spies reported my unsuspecting enemy’s 
weaknesses and strengths. He was 
definitely not the ball of fire he adver- 
tised, but he was better than I, it was 
mourntully agreed. However, everyone 
hoped that I could at least give him 
enough competition to make him feel 
foolish. I was pledged to outplay my- 
self, even if I collapsed. 

I didn’t even: know, Charlie, the vic 
tim, but it all seemed solemnly im- 
portant to me at the time. 

By the most contrived casualness, I 
was introduced to Charlie at the tennis 
courts, where he was loudly quoting 
what Bill Tilden said to him and what 
smart repartee he handed Bill. The 
game was arranged. We had decided 

(Continued on page 34) 
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N THIS PLANE IS 
ACTING MIGHTY 
Y sKiTTiSH, @.C. ! 












SOMETHING'S GONE 
WRONG, QUICKIE. 1M 
GOING UP TO THE 
PILOT'S CABIN TO 






AND THE CO-PILOT 
1S BACK THERE 
SICK! WE'LL HAVE 
TO TAKE OVER! 
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2 C AND QUICKIE ARE SPECIAL PASSENGERS ON A 
BIG CARGO PLANE. AS THE POWERFUL SHIP WHEELS 
IN FOR ITS LANDING RUN, SUDDENLY. ... 






























































TAKE I(T EASY, R.C THANK GOODNESS OO0-BYE, WORLD.. 
YOU'RE FLYING A IVE TAKEN SOME GOOD -BYE {YOu 
FREIGHT CAR, NOT FLYING LESSONS ROYAL CROWN | IGNITION. Cu 
@ A CUB, NOW! COLA! FAST! ERE wE GO 
---BRACE YOURSELF! 
a 
"y = 
os ; Vlas . RELAX, SON, 
4 ry Va A): Ss DON’T BEAR DOWN ON 
, 7 , THE STICK...LEVEL HER 
w, <a | car. YOUR REHT WING'S 
‘SA ” = HEAVY... THROTTLE DOWN 
| A UTTLE MORE... LL 
Nid 2, TELL YOU WHEN TO 
PULL THE NOSE UP, 
W/ 
R.C. CONTACTS THE FIELD. THE 





FLIGHT CONTROL OPERATOR RADIOS 
BACK LANDING INSTRUCTIONS. 




















TAKE CARE OF QuIcK . SOME 
THE PILOT -- HE'S ROYAL CROWN COLA! 
HANG ON. PRETTY BAOLY I NEED A 
QUICKIE! . SHAKEN UP! QuiICK-uP "! —— 
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THE HUGE PLANE HITS THE GROUNO AT TOO ; : OT OF 
SHARP AN ANGLE...@OUNCES CRAZILY AND “a 
SKIDS OFF THE RUNWAY ! 

















































WE WANT TO THANK WE WANT TO THANK WESTERN STAR 7 









yOu FELLAS. THAT WAS A YOU FOR THE . 
MIGHTY VALUABLE CARGO!) ROYAL CROWN COLA! JOHNNY MACK BROWN SAYS: — 
IT’S A SWELL 










YOUNG ARTISTS...WIN 
BIG CASH PRIZES/ 






YEAH! 
_/ ANO OON'T 
FORGET iT'S 
THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA 








—— Crown Cola will award « wnole 


string of cash prizes for outstanding 





billboard posters featuring Roya! Crown 

Cola. It’s fun! It’s easy! Enter now by 

writing for free rules, Address: Scho- 

lastic Art Awards, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
. New York 17, N. Y. 


See Johnny Mack Brown PX). AL CROW, 


Starring in Monogram's 
“GUN TALK” COLA 
Best by taste-test 





















































look! In our book, there’s nothing 

gayer than giving or receiving 
gifts. In fact, we're for celebrating 
Christmas once a month and birth- 
days once a week. We thought 
Humpty Dumpty in Alice in Won- 
derland really had something when 
he went on record in favor of cele- 
brating “unbirthdays.” 

Limiting our gift-giving to a few 
special occasions is what causes most 
of our complexes about buying pres- 
ents. We begin to bite our finger- 
nails, wondering whether a gift is in 
order — and what sort of gift is ap- 
propriate to the occasion. However, 
since the Era of the Unbirthday has 
not yet arrived, we'll have to face 
these bothersome questions. But 
let’s do it in a festive spirit. 


[*- a gift! So off with that grim 


Q. When one is a guest for a week 
end or several days, is it necessary to 
send one’s hostess a gift? If so, what 
sort of gift is appropriate? 


A. When you spend a week end with 
Bud Carter’s family, it is not necessary 
to send Mrs. Carter a gift, although it 
is always a nice gesture. If you would 
like to give your hostess an inexpen- 
sive gift, you may either present it to 
her on your arrival, or you may mail 
it to her when you go home. 

It’s a good idea to select a gift that 
will be enjoyed by the whole family. 
Candy, nuts, and flowers are the old 
stand-bys and always appropriate. But 
we recommend shopping around for 
some more unusual item to express 
your appreciation. How about an in- 
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teresting cheese — one of those round 
Italian cheeses that you hang on a 
string in your kitchen to age — or a 
plump Dutch cheese sealed in red wax? 
If you visit one of those stores that car- 
ry imported foods, you should be able 
to find some delicacy that looks “spe- 
cial” and will show the Carters that 
you think they’re “special.” 

If you live in the country where there 
are no shops which stock exotic foods, 
you can’t do better than to arrive at the 
Carters’ with a basket of homegrown 
apples or grapes in tow. If you'd like 
your gift to be of a more permanent na- 
ture, a book, an album of records, or a 
vase might do the trick. 


Q. Is it all right for girls to give birth- 
day or Christmas presents to boys? 


A. It’s all right, but rarely necessary. 
And unless the boy is your “steady 
Teddy,” it’s safer to stick to a gay 
greeting card. The card shows that you 
remembered — which is what counts. 
And it doesn’t embarrass the boy if he 
hasn’t been taking you as seriously as 
you've obviously been taking him. 

If you feel you know a boy well 
enough to buy him a present, be guided 
by this rule. Girls should never be the 
first givers, nor should they give expen- 
sive gifts. If Stan gave you a birthday 
present, then you have a “green light” 
on celebrating his birthday or on giv- 
ing him a Christmas gift. But be care- 
ful that your gift isn’t more expensive 
than his gift to you. 

The ideal solution to the problem is 
to make the gift yourself. If you have 
a knack with a needle, why not knit 
Stan a pair of mittens or argyle socks? 
Nothing is more flattering to the mas- 
culine pride than the knowledge that 
she made them herself. Stan will be 
convinced that you were thinking about 
him with every stitch you put in. 
(Which may not be so far from wrong 
—and what a nice subtle way to let him 
know it.) If you haven’t mastered the 
mathematics required for argyles, a box 
of fudge or cookies made by yours 
truly will have the same effect. 


Q. What in the world can you buy 


girls for Christmas — besides perfume, 


* BOY dates GIRL 


cologne, compacts, etc.P These “glam. 
our gifts” are what the advertisements 
tell you to buy. My chums advise ditto, 
But, frankly, I always feel like a tool 
at a cosmetic counter. I never know 
what I want, and a salesgirl can sell me 
anything. Furthermore, the girls I know 
rarely use perfume . . . and if they did, 
I'm sure they'd rather pick it out them- 
selves 


A. Spoken like a wise and wary fel- 
low! You should select a gift to fit the 
girl you have in mind and not rush out 
willy-nilly to squander five bucks on a 
bottle of Heady-Heady cologne because 
an ad says all ladies adore it. 

Maybe the psychology behind the 
“glamour gift” is that it flatters the 
most feminine and frivolous side ot a 
girl’s nature. Maybe the idea is that 
the Heady-Heady will suggest to Jo 
Anne that you think of her as a sultry 
or sophisticated lady. 

However, nothing may be further 
from your mind than to give Jo Anne 
the idea that you think she’s a sultry 


kid. And you may want to make your | 
gift meaningful and useful, instead ol | 


frivolous. You also may shy away from 


the “strictly feminine” gift just be- | 
cause it’s such an obvious choice. You } 


know from the experience of your sis- 
ters that a girl is likely to be deluged 
with compacts and perfume at Christ- 
mas. All your reasons make sense. 

A clever person always tries to make 
a gift express himself, as well as fit the 
person for whom he buys it. Naturally, 
you won't buy Jo Anne the latest book 
on the theory of aerodynamics — just 
because you're a bug on the subject 
But you might buy her a kit of sk 
waxes if skiing is an enthusiasm you 
share. Or if you have a mutual sent 
ment for Elliott Lawrence’s band, aa 
album of Lawrence platters would rep 
resent you well. Or if Jo Anne’s a John 
Buchan fan, you might track down one 
of his out-of-print books in the second 
hand stores — to show you're the guy 
who'll tackle the impossible for her. 

Make a list of Jo Anne’s hobbies, het 
tastes in reading, and of your mu 
interests. You'll hit on an idea that 
should please you as well as her. 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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First Choice of Air Travélers . . . That’s the twin engine Martin 2-0-2 
shown above at the Washington National Airport. Serving Northwest Air- 


lines, this great new postwar transport has proved its dependability . . 
new standards for airline speed and comfort. 


. set 
Soon this modern Martin 


airliner will be in service on leading airlines everywhere. Watch for it. 
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$3 Billion . . . Too Much? ... 
$3 billion. . . That's one estimate of 
the cost of a complete air program 
covering all phases of aviation 
development to guarantee our na- 
tional security. Think it’s too much? 
Consider these facts. Durihg 1946 
$3.7 billion was spent for tobacco 
alone, $8.7 billion for liquor and 
$1.3 biljion for jewelry. 
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New Plastic . . . Soon, longer wear- 
ing, more attractive products in 
plastic will be made from Marvinol, 
the new, versatile plastic raw ma- 
terial developed in Martin research 
laboratories. This new, all-purpose 
oe gai chloride-type resin is now 

ing made for the commercial mar- 
ket and is manufactured at Martin's 
new $3,000,000 Marvinol plant at 
Painesville, Ohio. 
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Sea-Going Bomber . . . Largest 
and heaviest aircraft. used in carrier 
operations is Navy’s new AM-l 
Mauler. This rugged dive-bomber 
features the new Martin-developed 
intermeshing, finger-type dive brakes 
which open in five seconds . . . slow 
the plane to less than 350 m.p.h. in 
vertical dive . . . make lower pull- 
outs possible for greater bombing 
accuracy. Mauler carries 2,000-pound 
bombload. Mounts four 20-milli- 


meter cannon. 


Air-Equipped Schools... Approx- 
imately 3,000 U. S. schools have ac- 
quired, practically free, from govern- 
ment surplus disposal units, millions 
of dollars worth of aircraft and equip- 
ment to be used for practical in- 
struction im aviation courses. Only 








equipment which could not be sold 
on the commercial market was of- 
fered and all equipment is restricted 
to non-flying use. 


G-Men Take Wing ... Another 
step in air safety. This time in the 
form of a law which protects: air 
travelers and air shippers from lar- 
ceny and fraud. The law, an amend- 
ment to the Motor Vehicles Theft 
Act, gives the FBI jurisdiction over 
criminal acts pertaining to or in- 
volving the use of aircraft. 
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One Big Reason .. . for the Mar- 
tin 2-0-2's exceptional performance is 
its new air foil wing design. The 
small, aerodynamically efficient Mar- 
tin wing increases the 2-0-2's de- 
payee: and efficiency . . . accounts 
or its high cruising speed of 280 
m.p.h. and low landing speed of 
81.5 m.p.h. Other exclusive features 
of the 2-0-2 include automatic pro- 
peller-feathering system and flexible 
Mareng fuel cells 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable 





(p= 6) Aircraft Since 1909 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of thé colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 














Say What 
‘hi You Please! 





- « e anc that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y¥. — The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been thinking seriously about 
Roslyn Shapiro’s letter (“Say What You 
Please” — Sept. 22) and about the an- 
swers submitted (“Say What You 
Please” — Oct. 27). 

I am a Southerner. Therefore it burns 
me up to hear people criticize the South 
for not permitting Negroes to walk on 
the same side of the street as whites. 
Such critics have been grossly misin- 
formed. 

Very recently Tuskegee Institute and 
Morehouse College held their annual 
football game at the Memorial Stadium 
in. Columbus, Ga, These Negro teams 
and their cheering sections had a parade 
up and down both sides of Broad Street 
with a white police escort — the same 
type of escort that Jordan High School 
(my school for white students) would 
get. The Negro students used the same 
showers and dressing rooms that the 
white teams use. Moreover, the Negro 
players received large sports write-ups 
in the newspaper on the same page with 
the white sports stories. As a matter of 


fact, the Negro game had longer stories 
and larger headlines. 

Is this making the Negro walk on the 
other side of the street? Facts concern- 
ing segregation of races in the South 
have been twisted by propagandists ever 
since the fictitious Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

When the Revolution was over, we 
agreed to become one big nation. Sec- 
tions, however, have the right to prac- 
tices acceptable to their own sections. 
Instead of being Southerners and North- 
erners, let’s all be Americans and forget 
things so far in the past. 


Fay Corley 

‘Jordan Vocational H.S. 
Columbus, Georgia 

co °° oa 


Dear Editor: 

Although Joan Bird (“Say What You 
Please” — Oct. 20) has lived in the 
South, she has never fully analyzed con- 
ditions in the South. I should like to ask 
her if she has ever put herself in the 
place of a Negro. I am a Negro and can 
tell her what it is to walk three and four 
miles to school, while the state provides 
transportation for white students. The 
whites have well-constructed consoli- 
dated schools, but most of my people 
attend local, inadequately equipped 
schools. 

If Miss Bird had to resort to the back 
of the bus every time she boarded one, 
I’m sureeshe would do as I do — ride 
on a bus only when it was absolutely 
necessary. 

Although we attend the same theaters 
as white citizens, we sit in the balcony 
in what might turn out to be a death 
trap in the event of fire. 

If I were to enlarge on the issue, 1] 
could write a volume on “Unequal 
Rights in the South.” But I only want to 


hint at the many unpleasant and humil. 
iating problems Negroes in the South 
must face. 
William Ss. Ray 
Denmark, S. C. 


Dear Editor: 


I became very indignant when I read 
Ray Anderson’s letter (“Say What You 
Please” — Oct. 27). He stated that Ne. 
groes only have to pay a poll tax of $1.50 
in order to vote in most parts of the 
South. Doesn’t he realize that this is a 
large sum to an underpaid person? If 
he had to choose between voting and 
buying bread for his family, I wonder 
which he would do. He also suggested 
that the Negro wasn’t too interested in 
voting. I believe the Negro is as con- 
cerned about the welfare of his country 
as anyone else, perhaps more so, Think 
of the number of white people who 
never bother to vote! 

Recently a group of history classes 
in our school were host to twenty-five 
Negro students from a colored school in 
our city. If any of us ever had any 
doubts as to the intelligence of the 
colored race, those doubts certainly 
vanished. We were the ones who felt 
inferior after hearing the Negro students 
express themselves. Their vocabulary 
and public speaking ability, as well as 
their deep thinking, really made us :it 
up and take notice. 

We young people, the future leaders 
of the world, can and should work to 
further understanding between the dif 
ferent religious and racial groups. More 
groups should play host to minority 
groups and get to know them. A great 
deal of discrimination can be eliminated. 

Jean Torson 
Carl Schurz H.S., Chicago, Il. 









Classroom work in drawin 


High School students may 





~« HIGGIAS 


SPONSORED FOR 19 CONSECUTIVE YEARS BY THE 
MAKERS OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 


63 CASH PRIZES « 27 GIFTS 
CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


ink by Junior and Senior 
entered in competition in 
any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS « 
FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS * CARTOONING * MECHANICAL 
DRAWING + A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits Tt INTERNATIONAL 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to Scholastic, >A” 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


HIGGUAS EVE COULNE 27 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


FAYETTEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 
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SWING 


#+#“Theme Songs” (Columbia). 
Sunrise Serenade, Frankie Carle; Star 
Burst, Gene Krupa; Snowfall, Claude 
Thornhill; Leap Frog, Les Brown; My 
Shawl, Xavier Cugat; Day Dreams 
Come True at Night, Dick Jurgens; 
Heart to Heart, Elliot Lawrence; and 
The Very Thought of You, Ray Noble. 
An album of varied and top-notch 
playing. A must-buy for swing and 
dance fans. 

##The Glider and When You're 
Around (Musicraft). Artie Shaw and 
orch. Glider, a re-issue is a nice piece 
of modern big-band swing, featuring a 
better-than-average Shaw solo.When, a 
slow ballad, doesn’t get too much sup- 
port from a Lillian Lane vocal. 

#You'll Never Walk Alone and 
When Day Is Done (Signature). Ray 
Bloch. Ray’s usual tuneful and @fficient 
blending of strings with the reed, brass, 
and rhythm. sections. 


VOCAL 


#“Eight Shades of Blue — Woody 
Herman album” (Columbia). Shove 
over Harry James! Another good jazz 
lamb has left the flock. Woody does a 
stiff, affected crooning job on eight tunes 
with the word “blue” in them: Am I 
Blue, In the Blue of the Evening, Blues 
in the Night, Blue Prelude, Under a 
Blanket of Blue, I Got a Right to Sing 
the Blues, Between the Devil and the 
Deep Blue Sea, and My Blue Heaven. 
They all emerge black and blue. 

#Bloop Bleep and I Left Myself 
Wide Open (Victor). Deep River Boys. 
A good treatment of the Bloop by one 
of the finest vocal groups around. 
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A “Sharps & Flats” 
Special. . . Jazz Vocal 


#+#+0h, Lady 
Be Good and Fly- 


ing Home (Decca). 
Ella Fitzgerald. 
Terrific! Ella scats 
these jazz classics 
in a wonderfully 
ingenious manner, 
using her voice as a trumpet, bass, sax, 
etc. She doesn’t imitate these instru- 
ments. She just suggests them in her 
riffing. These sides in the modern jazz 
idiom have a fine fluid phrasing and 
drive. 
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Get a new 


Begg 


Will the gang ever be jealous when they 
see you with this camera! 

As modern as a °48 car, the Ansco Panda 
Camera has a rich black body, a white 
film knob, a bright red shutter button. 

It’s so light, you can carry it in the palm 
of your hand or around your neck with the 
special, braided neck cord. It weighs less 
than seven ounces when loaded with film. 
Easy to operate, too. 





See that square there ? That’s the Panda’s 
special reflex-type viewer. Shows you your 
subject bright and clear, even in poor light. 
Just locate your subject in it. Then trip the 
self-setting shutter. No fussing with gad- 
gets. Don’t even have to bother focusing. 





Attractive, Eveready 
Carrying Case, $1.05 
(when purchased with camera) 


“=” ~=—s FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


PANDA 

















Takes 12 pictures this size—clearer, be- 
cause the factory-focused Panda lens shoots 
sharper pictures from 6 feet to infinity. At 
dealers’, now. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM «© CAMERAS 





You'll get even better pictures with your Panda, if you 
use ““wide-latitude” Ansco Film. Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation. 


































The “Ground Floor’ 


\ 


Or do you have a “voice with a 

smile”? If so, you may have a career 
waiting for you on the “ground floor” 
of aviation—as an engineer, as a 
mechanic, or as a salesman of air miles. 

Predictions are that the next five 
years will create 49,000 new jobs in 
aircraft maintenance. The big airlines 
alone are expected to need an addi- 
tional 26,000 skilled mechanics for 
servicing and repairing airplanes and 
other equipment. 

Every airliner in operation is cared 
for as though it were under a doctor’s 
eye. But a plane doctor wears coveralls 
and carries a wrench instead of a 
stethoscope. He treats the trouble be- 
fore, rather than after it appears. 

If an airliner has been in operation 
ten hours, it is towed by a baby tractor 
into a hangar for a routine aircraft in- 
spection. Two crews of airline mechan- 
ics descend on the ship, and in a matter 
of minutes are all over the plane. They 
strip the cowling from the engines for 
an engine check, examine the landing 
gear, and check the tires. They enter 
the cockpit where they test the controls 
and instruments. An even more de- 
tailed overhauling is given to each 
plane after 200 hours of flight. 


ho: you a “monkey” with a wrench? 


Mechanics 


Airline maintenance is a never-end- 
ing task. It requires the skills and abili- 
ties of thousands of trained workers— 
specialists in engines, propellers, hy- 
draulics, electricity, radio, instruments, 
and sheet metal work. 

The CAA (Civil Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation) licenses two types of mechan- 
ics: airplane mechanics and engine 
mechanics. Mechanics with an “A” 
(aircraft) license usually work on the 
body of the plane—airframe and sheet 
metal overhaul jobs. Holders of an “E” 
(engine) license work on airplane en- 
gines. For those who wish both licenses, 
a full two-year course at a mechanics’ 
school-is required. 

Airline mechanics in any of the 
maintenance branches may expect to 
earn between $169 and $260 a month 
when they work a 40-hour week. Top 
salaries go to lead and master mechan- 
ics who qualify as airline maintenance 
inspectors. They earn from $250 to 
$325 a month. 

Above the inspectors are the airline 
crew chiefs an’ the foremen in general 
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maintenance, sheet metal, radio, in- 
strument, engine overhaul, and propel- 
ler departments. These foremen earn 
$375 and more a month. 


Engineers 


Airlines employ a variety of en- 
gineers who all have excellent technical 
educations. Many hold engineering 
degrees from colleges and have taken 
technological courses at aviation 
schools. 

Maintenance engineers design new 
equipment to help keep airlines in 
good running order. Aeronautical en- 
gineers design new flight equipment. 
Airport engineers design, construct, 
and maintain airport and airway facili- 
ties. Electrical engineers work on in- 
stalling and servicing ignition and elec- 
trical systems. Weight-and-balance 
engineers plan the distribution of bag- 
gage and express to maintain the bal- 


ance of aircraft. Radio engineers 
purchase, install, and repair radio 
equipment. Engineering pilots (test 


pilots) give flight tests to all new air- 
craft. 

Salaries for airline engineers range 
from $250 to $585 a month. It is a 
field with a brilliant future. Engineers 
will be needed who are experts in jet 
and rocket propulsion, gas turbines, 
radar, and in the heating and ventila- 
tion of stratosphere aircraft. 


Salesmen 


If you’ve ever flown on an airliner, 
you may have dealt with a reservation 
agent. She was the “voice with a smile” 
who answered your telephone request 
for a seat on the 8:12 to Tulsa. She 
has at her fingertips the schedules of 
all her company’s planes. She is ready 
at the click of a telephone receiver to 
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give prompt information on schedules, 
fares, weather conditions, and _trans- 
portation to and from airports. She is 
careful not to assign too many passen- 
gers to a plane or to send out a ship 
with a vacant seat that could have been 
filled. Reservation agents work an 
eight-hour shift and earn from $155 
to $220 a month. 

Ticket agents who work in “airline 
terminals or downtown offices work the 
same hours, earn the same pay, and 
must meet the same requirements 
Both ticket agents and reservationists 
are usually women. Beginners are be- 
tween 21 and 30 years old and have 
had at least two years of college. Busi- 
ness experience in working with people 
is good background. 

Traffic representatives are the “out- 
side salesmen” of the airlines. They 
call on business organizations to get 
éustomers for the airlines. They are 
usually experienced reservation clerks 
o1 ticket agents and earn from $285 to 
$450 monthly. Air cargo represente- 
tives, who earn the same pay, sell busi- 
ness organizations on the advantages of 
shipping goods by air. Both traffic and 
air cargo representatives should have 
warm personalities and the ability to 
make friends easily. 


Publicity Men 


Skilled public relations or publicity 
men are employed to educate the public 
into being “air-minded.” They write 
feature stories for magazines, news- 
papers, and the radio, emphasizing the 
advantages of air travel over other 
methods. Salaries range from $210 to 
$555 monthly. Top executives may eam 
as much as $1,666 a month. 

(This is the second of two articles 


















































on careers in aviation.) 
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OMEWHERE, thousands of miles from you, 





Re “fo gi inl , a friend you don’t even know is waiting 
ov weno, , | for your letter. Waiting to hear about you and your 
a 5 wily America. Waiting to tell you about himself and his 
we pide y™ pl country. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE to start a fascinating 

. correspondence with a boy or a girl in a distant 
country. And to win cash prizes while doing it! Enter a copy 
of your overseas letter in the International Letter Writing 
Division of Scholastic Writing Awards. It’s fun. You'll make 


new friends and you may win prizes. 


International Letter Writing is just one of the 21 divisions 
of Scholastic Writing Awards. There’s a classification for 
every high school writer. Look over the complete list below 


and decide which ones you will enter. 


Short Story Humor News story 
Essay Original radio drama Feature story 
Poetry Non-drama scripts Interview 
Review *Radio drama adaptation Sports Writing 

*General Article Autobiographical sketch Column 
Literary Article *Community Service Report Editorial 
Historical Article *international Letter Writing Current Events Report 


*These are NEW classifications this year 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE CREATIVE WRITING BY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, THE FOLLOWING ORGANI- 
ZATIONS SPONSOR SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS CLASSIFICATIONS AND OFFER VALUABLE PRIZES: 


Pan American World Airways Audio Devices, Inc. 
Quill and Scroll Survey Graphic Magazine 
Royal Typewriter Company L. E. Waterman Company 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 





Ask your teacher for details or write to: 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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to contract for only one set, as my well- _ bit.” 












game was not traceable to technique _ bull! 
and tenacity and my newly polished “Pooh! 







Best Foot Forward contained fighting words, as far I was 


concerned. He said, with a patronizing 
(Continued) air, “Sure, I'll take her on if you guys 
don’t want to bother. I don’t mind a 


wishers in their wildest dreams, didn’t I let this go by unchallenged. I 
hope I'd last longer than that. merely seethed. Then he suggested that 

In analyzing mine and my oppo- he should be handicapped if he played 
nent’s weaknesses, one great big one me. “I'll give you fifteen,” he offered 
was overlooked. The outcome of that pompously. This was red flag to my 


I'll give you thirty,” I coun- 


backhand, although all these helped,  teroffered. This was red flag to his bull! 
no doubt. The game was won on We marched out on the court as mad 
temper—both mine and Charlie’s. To as if we'd just blacked each other's 
start. with, the Cock’s first sentence eyes. Temper warms up my reflexes, 











































timers use! 


ball that’s OFFICIAL. 


Spalding! 

















e Drop a hint to Dad... put a word in Mother's /_ 
ear... that one BIG thing you want this Christmas / 
is a sports gift—a genuine Spalding like all the big E : 


Fr’instance, a big tournament tennis racket, or a f 
real Big League base ball, or a basket ball or foot 


You'll be envied... you'll be a champ ... with a 
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but it completely melted Charlie's, Hib <pecause 
belonged to the racket-throwing per} at's why 


suasiori. Donald M: 


I must have been dropped on m thought it 
head as a baby. I can’t imagine ang jjing.” 
other explanation for squandering ef “why 
ertion as extravagantly as I did on thafpather aske 
occasion. I wouldn’t work that "Frazier’s 
today if I were promised the Davis Cu yehool.” 
for keeps. Somehow, I got the p “Father! 
chotic notion embedded in my half-f paye mean 
mind that nothing mattered so mud) <Qh—bex 
as beating Charlie. Father aga 

As soon as Charlie and I spun fafiyinded ru: 
serve, all the tennis games in progre gerald take 
on the other courts stopped immedi§ §. tennis 
ately, and the players became ow faye bea 
spectators. They all belonged in m apoplexy.” 
camp and they helped me by none§ “Oh for 
too-sporting maneuvers. They worke you dumb 
poor Charlie into impotent fury by caf ow much 
calls and other impertinences. having me 

When he missed a shot or netted “] get 
serve, they'd all yell, “What's s’matte§ «w,| all 
got a Charlie—Horse?” This was 1§ appointed 
garded in our high school intelle “Disapp 
circles as overpoweringly witty. Every{ person in 
one hooted and howled. Seaderful 

“Maybe you need some crutches wel) | 
Charlie!” thought y 

“Fault!” they'd. yell before Charlie <1’ sp 
serves even bounced. To ensure people be 
modicum of fair play, I had to call & “pather 
the shots myself. the matter 

In spite of the tremendous nuisan-yantage o 
value of my audience and the demor square. H 
izing effect on Charlie of his OWE (uid Th 
temper, I had a desperate time beating gow. you 
him. We ran the set, most of the gam go. wro 
long deuce-score ordeals, to twelve-t@f i; Charlie 
before I won. fifteen ha: 

When it was over, my breath Bak in hh 
coming in rattling gasps and I look «vy... 
like a dripping hot beet just out off giant yor 
stew pot and dragged-home by peer 
insensitive cat. Charlie walked off ti «y... 11, 
court and broke up his racket by bas} ine 
ing it against a steel post. He wasnt inoral prc 
very lofty character. good pre 

I rode a brief wave of deliriogf.., prop 
ecstasy while a crowd of what I Mig. y 
garded as exceedingly smooth bona: poy 
‘banged me on my aching back a yo oted } 
shouted my praises. Then I stagger oon alit 
home to soak my weary heroic bom i have 
in a hot tub. If he'd & 

Father peered at me over his PaPpaye wal 
as I came in and collapsed on MPii+ the « 
davenport. “That’s 

“Good grief!” he gasped. Father although 
not given to exaggeration so I MUPwo4 ",, 
have resembled a sister of Grim Dealt ingenious 
“What have you been doing?” “It’s cx 


“I beat Charlie,” I puffed proudly. 
“Been practicing for over a week t 
do it.” 

“Well—you look as if you'd bee 
beaten—by a bunch of strong-arme 
thugs. Why was it so important to be 
Charlie?” 


nof silly. 
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“Because he’s so darned cocky— 
that’s why. Jerry and Frazier and 
Donald Manker and some other kids 
thought it up and planned the whole 


“Why didn’t Frazier beat him?” 
Father asked with deliberate denseness. 
“Fraziers the best player in high 
school.” 

“Father!” I groaned. “That wouldn’t 
have meant anything. It had to be me.” 

“Oh—because you're a girl. I see.” 
Father again used his annoying simple- 
minded ruse. “Why didn’t Helen Fitz- 
gerald take on this Charlie? She’s twice 
the tennis player you are. She could 
have beaten him without getting 
apoplexy.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, Father, are 
you dumb or something? Can't you see 
how much worse this dope would feel 
having me beat him?” 

“I get it.” Father sighed deeply. 
“Well, all I can say is that I'm dis- 
appointed in you.” 

“Disappointed in me! Every single 
person in this whole town thinks I'm 
wonderful, that’s all!” 

“Well, I don’t!” Father snapped. “I 
thought you’d long since decided it 
wasn't sporting to take advantage of 
people because of your crutches.” 

“Father—for heaven’s sake, what's 
the matter with you? I didn’t take ad- 
vantage of him. I beat him fair and 
square. He played just as hard as he 
could. The score was twelve-ten—that 
shows you. The kids called a lot of the 
shots wrong but I corrected every time 
in Charlie's favor. And he offered me a 
fifteen handicap but I threw it right 
back in his face.” 

“You certainly salted his wounds, 
didn’t you?” 

I stared, incredulous, at Father. 

“You know —” Father paused to frown 
at me. “You present a very complex 
moral problem and I don’t have any 
good precedents to follow in rearing 
you properly. But of this I am con- 
vinced: you took greater advantage of 
that boy today than if you'd frankly 
cheated him. You had a physical and 
personality advantage over him that 
must have made his defeat insufferable. 
If he'd beaten you twelve-ten, you'd 
have walked off the court the victor, 
just the same.” 

“That's absolutely silly!” I protested, 
although this was true and I knew it. 
We'd counted on just that in our 
ingenious plot. 

“It’s complicated, I grant you, but 
nof silly. This isn’t complicated, how- 
eVer. I'm glad you can swim and play 
tennis and ride a horse, but the only 
reason I’m glad is because these things 
ate fun. That’s why you and everyone 
else is supposed to do them. When you 
play a game ‘just to demonstrate what 





hot stuff you are on your crutches, it's 
time you quit and took up china paint- 
ing, as your grandmother would have 
you do. Remember Grandma and your 
first roller skates? She was afraid you'd 
join a carnival if you learned to skate. 
Well—for my money, you were too 
close to the carnival for comfort today.” 

“Honestly, Father, you surprise me!” 
I protested even as my mind touched 
the peculiarly devious truth toward 
which he was leading me. “I suppose 
you just never want me to win any- 
thing I continued perversely. 

“Of course, I want you to win—but 
only the game. Now, beat it! Take a 
bath and go to bed. Get out of my 
sight. I can’t stand you.” 

I started to cry as I left the room. 

“By the way, you must have played 
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inspired tennis today,” Father called 
after me. 
“I was hot, all right. I played much 
better than I am able to play.” 
“Hum .. .” Father sighed with what 
seemed almost wistfulness. “ I wouldn't 
have minded seeing that game.” 
“You'd have put a stop to it though, 


‘ I suppose—you and your ideas!” 


“That's right,” agreed Father, “I 
would have.” 

He was furious enough with me to 
cheerfully shake out my molars. But at 
the same time, reluctantly, and in spite 
of himself, he was proud. The ethics of 
being crippled were, I decided, ex- 
ceedingly complicated and_ obscure. 
But clear enough, nevertheless, so that 
I never bragged to anyone about beat- 


ing Charlie. 





How to fix a tiff in a jiff! 


rs 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


a oe o >. “tix. 

2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shi-*< 
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Mail Call 


ETTERS, letters, letters — they’re 

coming in by the millions! Well, by 
the thousands. What’s that? No, I said 
by the hundreds. O.K., o.k., so I got 
six letters last week. 

Billy Daily, of Florence, Colorado, 
and Barry Asch, of Brooklyn, U. S. A., 
liked my all-star baseball team (Oct. 
20). But they disagree with one of my 


pitching choices—Ralph Branca 
(Dodgers). 

They think Larry Jansen (Giants) 
should have been picked. They point 
out that Larry won 21 and lost 5 for a 
fourth-place club, while Branca won 21 
and lost 13 for a pennant winner. They 
also add that Larry had the best won- 
lost average and the second best com- 
plete-game record in the National 
League. 

The boys probably are right. But I'll 
stick by Branca a little longer, at least 
until the earned-run averages are re- 





It's Easy, It’s Fun, It's Worthwhile 
118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 








Win Some 
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ENTER NOW 
“PLANTERS PEANUTS 


CONTEST 









































FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 








— $25.00 












Ist prize 
and prize — 
3rd prize — $10.00 
-. _ 15 prizes 
rize 
= © $1.00 each. 
100 Honorable Men 


ot. 
tion Prizes — 


vacuum pocked tins of 
Planters Peanuls- 


judges. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

S. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 


issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied: for will 
awarded each tying contestant. 


the 
The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
for 
be 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


a tie 











leased. If they reveal Jansen gave mj “THE 
less runs per game than Branca, fj) = (Wa 





concede defeat. Char 
Mac Fiske, of Darien (Conn.) Junior trview 
High, says I was wrong when I claimed§ | Put this | 
that Ken Strong, of the pro Giants, had§ medy to < 
not missed an extra point in two ye: van [ 
(Oct. 6). “In the Giants’ game againgif play, the fil: 
the College All-Stars on September 3, inf serves the 


which the Giants were beaten, Kesl touch that 1 
missed three.” We say si 
Mac, you fumbled that one. First, thel fankly, we 


Giants won that game, 21-0. Second 


Strong kicked all three extra points, 





Strong did miss three tries for 
goals. But they’re hardly the same 
extra points. 


June McIntyre, of Pinckneyville (IIL) 
High, wants to know more about that 





256-0 trimming that Haven handed Trost 
Sylvia (both Kansas high schools) ia} poy, who we 
1929 (Oct. 27). “What kind of game§ search on cz 
was it?” asks June, busting out all over§ boys have v 
with curiosity. big awards 
= 4 Chemistry I 

Lady, it wasn’t tiddly-winks or water§ other kind. ! 
polo — it was football! “toy” sets. F 
ae : icals and ap 

Leon Wiggins, of Detroit, spots af on real lab 
small boner in my Oct. 13 column. “You aique. Writ 
stated that Frank Leahy had a coaching§ ¥isibleink< 
- ; flag. Do fing 

record of 19 victories out of 20 gamewl pints, dyes 
at Boston College. But in the statistics experiments 








you gave B.C.’s record as 9-1 in 198 
and 11-0 in 1940. That adds up to 
games.” 

The man is a mathematical genius! 


Diane Brooks, of the Ashford T 
School, Stafford Springs, Conn., submi 
a poem about three yards long om 
noble character, Ted Williams. The 
stanza goes like this: 


Those who like him you cannot blame. 
For he’s a man who always sticks to his 
game, 
A man with a defiant gleam in his eyes, 
And listen, no kidding or fooling, you 
guys, 
He’s a man with a very popular name, 
For me, it’s Ted Williams. 
For me, it’s Joe DiMaggio. 


—HERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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“With mustard!” 











| gave wm] @i4“THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 


ranca, I'l} (Warner Brothers. Produced by 
Charles Hoffman. Directed by 

n.) Junior Irving Rapper.) 

I claimed§ | Put this down as the best romantic 

iants, hadf ~medy to appear in months. Based on 


two yeamg john van Druten’s popular Broadway 
ne againgif play, the film, surprisingly enough, pre- 
mber 3, inf serves the freshness and lightness of 


iten, Ken touch that made the play a hit. 

We say surprisingly enough because, 
First, thef frankly, we had~ expected Hollywood 
. Second, 
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7 oy Chemist Wins $100-% 
You Can Do The Same 


Meet Robert D. Whitaker, 
14year old Tampa, Florida 
boy, who won $100 for re- 
search on catalysts. More 
boys have won fame and 
big awards with Gilbert 
Chemistry Labs than any 
other kind. Far more than 
“toy” sets. Range of chem- 
icals and apparatus based 
on real laboratory tech- P= 
nique. Write messages in 

invisibleinkor fireink. Makechemical weather 
flag. Do fingerprinting. Bleach flowers. Make 
paints, dyes. Hundreds of other spectacular 
experiments. 
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ig on 
. The 
No.6 Senior Labora’ . Big, three-compartment blue 
metal cabinet with chemicals and apparatus. 
ot blame. Puts 389 sensational experiments at your finger tips. 
icks to his 


Developed at Gilbert Hall of Science 


New GILBERT CHEMISTRY Labs 


ALL THESE ADVANCED FEATURES 


NEW — Metal cabinet—rugged, easy tocarry. 


WEW—Each section designed as complete 
laboratory with trays and racks. 


—Easy-te-use tip racks for test tubes. 
NEW—Brown, light-proof bottles. 


NEW — Rectangular shaped bottles and shelf 
»%fho% Bspaces, holding bottles with label side out. 


NEW — Postwar chemistry book.144 bigpages, 
illustrated, stay-open binding. Edited by Prof. 
9 Treat B. Johnson, famous Yale scientist. 


$200.00 IN CASH AWARDS 1, tn. 


boy doing what, in m opinion, is the most im 
it research in Chemistry, Microscopy or 
city in 1948, I will award $100.00 in cash. 

To the ten boys doing the next most important 

tesearch, I will award $10.00 each. Applicants 

Must not be over 17 years old and must send 

x a full description of their experiments by 

ay 1, 1948. A. C. GILBERT 
Founder of the Gilbert Hall of Science 
T s r King | be f 


—lllustrated catalog on new Chem- 
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d. A. C. Gilbert Co., 213 Erector 
New Ha 


r his eyes, 
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lar name. 









istry Sets, Erector, 
Send and on post 
ven, Conn. Offer good only in U. 





















“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save your money. 


to muff this one. The play was a slight 
thing to begin with, almost devoid of 
plot. Plot: Girl decides she is through 
with love. Boy persuades her in the 
course of a week-end that she doesn't 
really mean it. Development of plot: 
Boy and girl go out to dinner once, to 
theater once, and cook one meal at 
girl's apartment. (Not exactly .earth- 
shaking .devices!) However, the Broad- 
way production had a deft touch. This, 
coupled with the simplicity of the 
story, managed to convey that elusive 
quality of young love. And one left the 
theater in good spirits, if_not with any 
new or startling ideas. 

We didn’t think Hollywood could 
reproduce this effect, mainly because 
Hollywood usually shudders at simple 
plots. In an effort to give audiences 
their money’s worth, most movie direc- 
tors feel they must toss in every melo- 
dramatic or comic trick they know 
This time they didn’t. Instead of going 
in for fancy complications, the film 
wisely concentrates on lively dialogue 
and amusing bits of characterization. 
A varied pace and clean-cut acting 
also contribute to the success. 

Eleanor Parker plays the charming, 
if somewhat giddy, heroine who at 


heart yearns for the domestic life. 


Ronald Reagan is-_likable as the boy 
who senses her trouble. And Eve Arden 
is in top comic form as an aging, but 
gay. actress who would like to effect a 
monopoly on all attractive young men. 





Ronald Reagan, Eleanor Parker in 
Voice of the Turtle, romantic comedy. 








WIN EXTRA 





PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the 
Scholastic Art Awards contest? If 
you are, be sure to ask your teacher 
for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if 
their entries are on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards. The real 
reason for using Strathmore is that 
these papers help you get the best 
results, but extra prize money is a 
help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 
ist Prize, $15 


for the winners of any of the lst prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore, 


2nd Prize, $10 


for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5 


for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a 
Strathmore Sketch Packet 
for the winners of any Honorable 


Mention whose work was done on 
Strathmore. 





Make Paper Part of Y6ur Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST PAPERS & BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield. Massachusetts 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully betore sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.’ 

Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them a return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. ov do not intend to 
buy any of the a stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna «+ California 








<rProo4 ma—-Zze 














UNITED STATES BARGAIN 


It sounds unbelievable, but it’s 
50 different United Sta 


face value as high as one dollar. 
Only postage, commemorative and 
air mails included. Nothing else. 
Extra 2 Jap @ccupation of Philip- 

only 10c to ap- 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
ed. Sa A _DIME!! 


Sipe aa pe 


pe STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big pacneee 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. 
from Africa, South America. Free French, 








rmails 
stamps worth up to Soc. “This otter sent for 
Approval 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. a Jamestown, New York 








itustrated! EL unwed States 
ains in Packets. Albums 
Supplies. Special Offers! 


HARRIS & CO.. 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 

Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 

Map Stamps—Including big illustrated catalogue 

Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 
Toronto, Canada 

DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

WILL BE SENT Fie gee FREE 


to we ey oh for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 


Selection A re and Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN $ Jamestown, New York 


Send 
SB, 








DEC. 5 IS DEADLINE 
FOR EVERGLADES COVERS 


If you want a first-day cover of the 
Everglades stamp to be issued on De- 
cember 5, you should send your request 
as soon as possible, so that it reaches 
Florida City, Florida, no later than 
that date. 

Address an envelope to the Post- 
master, Florida City, Fla., and write the 
words, “First Day Cover, Everglades 


[EVERGLADES 
NATIONAL PARK, 


3¢ 


[UNITED STATES POSTAGE. 
Design of new Everglades stamp. 


Stamp,” on the lower left corner of the 
envelope. Put a 3-cent stamp on the 
envelope in the usual place. Address an 
envelope to yourself, and put that in. 
This is the envelope that will be re- 
turned to you as a first-day cover, with 
the Everglades stamp on it, postmarked 
Florida City, Fla., Dec. 5, 1947. Be sure 
to include 3 cents to pay for the return 
Everglades stamp. Attach the pennies 
to a piece of cardboard with tape, and 
fold a piece of strong paper around the 
cardboard so that the pennies will not 
cut through the envelope and fall out. 
Do not send postage stamps in payment. 

When addressing the envelope to 
yourself, write or print clearly. Take 
your time, and be sure to leave plenty 
of space in the upper right-hand corner 
so that the Florida City postmaster has 
room to put on the stamp. The stamp 
is vertical in format, taking more space 
“up and down” than regular stamps. 

You can get more than one first-day 
cover by addressing as many envelopes 
to yourself as you wish, along with 
3 cents for each one ordered. 

The Everglades stamp, pictured above, 
shows a great white heron against a 
background of a map of Florida. The 
area of Everglades National Park is 
shown on the southwestern tip of the 
Florida peninsula. 





GIRLS! HERE’S an EAS) 


FINE 


WAY to KEEP a CLEARI DENC 


SMOOTH COMPLEXION! 


Just do this—wash your 
face night and morning 
with luxurious Cuticura 
Soap, then smooth on fra- 
grant, creamy Cuticura 
Ointment. Recommended 
by many nurses. Buy at 


oe | 
your neighborhood drug- 


~ oe " 
gists. Buy today! 


LT 


SOAP & OINTMENT 





DIRECT PROJECT T 
Dress Design + 


CHICAGO 
ACADEMY Illustration «in 
Decoration + 


of Art Essentials » Commercial Art 


AIMEGARWE Dey, tve. sot, ond Sun. Clnne| 


Write for free Catalog 
1902 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOS 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art <a 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
Sell your 


SENIORS <icssmanes 


9 e America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


~ GRADUATION 
Y NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Pree. Momety Book or Card Case 


PRINTCRAFT 235.52 
Pans and Kings : 
oe ete FRE 
Qu 30 Se en? Wine today. 8 Dupin CATALOG 
Metal Arts Co, Rochester, 

















STAMPS 








Different Stam 


to approval applicants. 


200 sere mars. Fl 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON, 23, N. Ht. 











FASCINATING tag gees TION. MANY 
AND SEAUTIFUL LAN REPRESENTED, 
LARGE, CBSOLETE LIBERIAN TO A 
APPLICANTS. 3c POSTAGE PLEASE. 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 





Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given! 
(as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea, NP 
von, Palestine, etc. Includes Pirate & 

‘ ’ ** stamps, Arabian 3 la 
aD. Sea Lion C nake, 
French ". Portuguese Co ies, et. 
ALL GIVEN with pm for % 
postage Potomac Stamp 
Dept. 600, Washington 10, 





FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 diff 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Pe 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges. 1 Approval 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP © 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 
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FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


an ESA BOSTON 
CLEARIDENCIL SHARPENER 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
A GREAT CONVEN- 
1ENCE FOR ALL IN 
SHARP PENCIL POINTS 

You WANT 


SERVE! 


BE SURE IT'S A BOSTON, 
4 MODELS AVAILABLE, 
SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL 
STATIONERY STORE. 


Manufactured By 
Cc. HOWARD 


HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





draw? 


INTRODUCTION 
ie) canvoow 


RICHARD TAYLOR 


The man who creates those 
heavy-lidded ladies and 

gentlemen New Yorker 
oom how to draw cartoons. 
In addition to a great deal of 
solid stuff, the book is fun to 
read, and includes over 100 
lively ctoem, sketches and 


$5.00 


is That Me? 


ok About Caricature 


By 
WILLIAM AUERBACH-LEVY 


Coricaturist of the great 
and near-great, this bril- 
liant lampoonist shows 
how he does it, and tells 
many amusing inc 
that have occurred in 
his encounters with cel- 
ebrities. Contains 4 full- 
color plates, 8 two-color 
ehases and 150 black- 
and-white drawings. 
$7.50 





High Breeze 


A pilot who had bailed out in North 
Africa’ was coming down, and was 
amazed to see another man with his 
9 | Parachute going up. 

“Hi, there!” he shouted. 
-| happening to you?” 

“It’s all right, old man,” came the 
reply. “Mine’s a tent. It’s windy down 


below.” 


“What's 


Labor 


Habit 


In a certain school in New York there 
was a teacher, an energetic advocate 
of “Safety First,” wha opened her class 
each morning by rising and asking: 
“Children, what would you do if fire 
were to break out in this building?” 
The children would reply in chorus: 
“We would rise in our places, step into 
the aisle, and march quietly out of the 
building.” 

One morning when the Children ar- 
rived at school, they found themselves 
honored by the presence of the well- 
known and beloved Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. The teacher stepped before the 
class and, instead of the usual fire drill] 
question, asked, “Children, what would 
you say if I were to tell you that Dr. 
van Dyke is to speak to you this morn- 
ing?” 

Instantly from the class came the 
resounding chorus: “We would rise in 
our places, step into the aisle and march 


quietly out of the building.” 
Texas Outlook 


How’s That Again? 


Woman (telephoning): “Oh, doc- 
tor, please hurry over! My husband is 
in such pain. It’s his head. He’s had it 
on and off all day. Right now he’s sit- 
ting, holding it in his hands between 
his knees.” 

Classmate 
Fish-y Story 

Jack Carson was recalling some ex- 
citing fishing adventures. “My muscles 
of sinewy steel were more than a match 
for this denizen of the deep,” he boast- 
ed. “Finally, after a three-hour strug- 
gle, exhausted but triumphant, I 
landed this ferocious monster.” 

“Ferocious monster!” sneered nephew 
Tugwell. “I saw a picture of the fish 
you caught. At most, it might - have 
been six inches long.” 

“All right,” conceded Carson. “But 
in three hours of fighting a fish can 


lose a lot of weight.” 
Magazine Digest 





Get this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF! 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredie nts long used by doctors, 
Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 
Be Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phiegm 

Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 





REGENTS EXAMS : ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 


BARRON > 
REGENTS 
SERIES 


SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 

LATIN 2 YEARS 


Each beok contains 8 or more of the lotest examinations, 
with complete, occurate solutions to ol! problems. 
At your fovorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON’S REGENTS 


SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


The little red books hove 
oll the onswers. 





WE Ds Just whet you wont’ We submit ongine! suggestions 
by our expert designers o: trom your rough sketch 

RING shown, $2.00 PIN only gold-tilied $1.00: sterling 
silver or gold plete, 75< GUARD some prices os pin 

Add Fed Tor oll prices! Request type! style sheet 


C. K. GROUSE CO, 400 Bruce Ave. ie. Attleboro, Mass. 
ATTENTION SENIORS! 


Sell School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME 9 sy the 
eer 










NO FINER GIFT FOR 
- STUDENTS £ 






ONLY $67.50 plu 
This price is subject to 


rs, 


Nyentiget Qesneyer 
Portable 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y ... makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewr'! 
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That shall we teach 


about LABOR? 


ard L. Hurwitz, Editor, A.T.S.S. Bulletin 


PROXIMATELY one of every 
three boys and girls who sit in 
of you will join a union. Labor's 
in American life is both great and 
ing. Colleges and universities are 
ag courses, institutes, and work- 
ps on labor. 

What shall high schools teach about 
Here are a few points I try to 

i in mind with my own.classes. 
vil War Background: Our stu- 
should understand that labor 
pms are as old as the United States. 
first permanent trade union was 
ed by the Philadelphia shoemakers 
11792. Before that there were tem- 
y unions of workers. In 1786, for 
iple, Philadelphia printers com- 
to demand $6 per week. When 
ers refused to grant the request, 
printers conducted a “turn-out” as 
called. In 1794 Philadelphia 
ers established a closed shop. 
1830s at least 15 states had local 
parties. At this period labor asked 
the ten-hour day and free public 
bol education. Early labor unions 
from mutual aid societies. 
efit features are retained by many 
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| American trade unions during the 

tie 8th century had to overcome the op- 

Sposition of courts which held to the 

ghritish common law interpretation that 

af . . 

Mgcombinations of workmen were con- 
ies in restraint of trade. It was 


@ until the famous Massachusetts 
bipreme Court decision, Common- 
h v. Hunt, in 1842, that the legal- 

of unions was established. But for 
many years afterwards strikes, boycotts, 
t closed shop, and other weapons 


LABOR’S ALPHABET 


Do you know labor by its initials? 
) your students? Here’s a list of major 
bor groups “alphabet soup” style. 


AFL NMU itu 
cio ILGWU AFM 
UAW UMW AFT 


“s1ayovay JO uONvIepag 
tY-LaV ‘SueIoisny jO UONnviepey uvoUeUy 
“aormy, =peorydeiZodAy jeuoneussjuy-p TT 
POM SUI PPUN-MNN “BOHUL, sIaxIO MA 
- Spey [euoneMIaWy-HMOT “ory 
TEGOREN-NAN “SI8FIOM S[!qowO;ny 
“MYQ ‘suonezuRZigQ [euysnpuy jo ssaiZ 
“zoge’] jO aoONneiepey UrousewYy~]IV 


used by labor were subjects of legal 
action. 

Knights of Labor: Until the end of 
the Civil War labor organizations had 
been local, on a craft basis. Growth of 
business consolidation during the post- 
Civil War period stimulated national 
federation of unions. Comparison with 
the CIO should not be carried too far. 
Industrial unionism of the Knights was 
vitiated by existence of mixed district 
assemblies in which workers from many 
industries joined with social reformers. 

AFL: Longevity of the American 
Federation of Labor can be explained 
partly by its avoidance of pitfalls. AFL 
concerned itself with practical day-to- 
day gains in improved working condi- 
tions. Students frequently gain the im- 
pression that AFL was averse to politi- 
cal action. True, the organization 
opposed the formation of an indepen- 
dent political party, but it supported 
its friends and sought to defeat local, 
state, and national candidates un- 
friendly to organized labor. Recently 
AFL organized “Labor’s Educational 
and Political League,” a committee 
parallel to CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee. 


AFL v. CIO: Continued differences 
between AFL and CIO cannot be ex- 
plained by the clash over craft vs. in- 
dustrial unionism. In 1936 CIO did 
break with AFL over organizing mass- 
production industries on _ industrial 
union lines. Since that time the AFL 
has included such strong industrial or- 
ganizations as International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union and United 
Mine Workers of America. Reasons for 
dual unions today can be found in dif- 
ferences over proposed merger terms. 

Names such as Samuel Gompers, 
Eugene V. Debs, and Sidney Hillman 
should be as familiar to students as 
names of famous business leaders. 

Government and Labor: The greatest 
increases in union membership were 
made under the New Deal. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, passed in 
1935, encouraged the weak unions. 
Strong unions hailed the legislation be- 
cause it strengthened their bargaining 
power by reducing the cheap labor 
supply threat. 

Criticisms of the Wagner Act finally 
culminated in passage of the Labor- 


Edmund Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


aa “a 
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Management Relations Law of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act). Provisions should 
be explained along with the reasons 
for their enactment. The warm endorse- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and its heated denunciation as a “slave- 
labor law” by labor leaders should be 
developed objectively. 

Criticisms of Unions: Most students 
bring to class impressions of trade 
unions gained from their parents and 
the press. Discuss all criticisms of the 
labor unions. Get at the true facts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Most authoritative labor history is 
John R. Commons and Associates’ His- 
tory of Labor in the United States: 4 
volumes, (Macmillan, 1918, 1935). 
Philip S. Foner challenges the Com- 
mons school in History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States, (In- 
ternational Pub., 1947). Joel Seidman’s 
Union Rights and Union Duties, (Har- 
court Brace, 1943) objectively surveys 
current practices. For industry views 
see The American Individual Enter- 
prise System, page 77-269 (National 
Manufacturers Association). 

Books helpful to students and teach- 
ers are Leo Huberman’s The Truth 
About Unions (Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1946,) which in part deals with union 
membership — dues, meetings, obliga- 
tions; Harold U. Faulkner and Mark 
Starr’s Labor in America (Harpers, 
1944); and The American Story of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, by the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
tions, 1943. See Faulkner-Starr text- 
book for longer bibliography. For 
recent developments see Senior Scho- 
lastic, September 15, p. 10; October 
27, p. 7; December 15. 

Coming Soon: What Shall We Teach 
About Free Enterprise? 
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Sound Advice 


By William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College Audio Visual Ed. Com, 


VERY reader of this column will 

want a copy of the handsome new 
free brochure, School Sound Recording 
and Playback Equipment, by the Joint 
Committee on Standards for School 
Audio Equipment of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

Educators expert in design and use 
of audio aids and radio industry make 
up the Joint Committee. This booklet 
supplements School Sound Systems is- 
sued about a year ago. It contains use- 
ful. practical advice, written in lan- 
guage which the reader without tech- 
nical training can understand. It covers 
utilization, coordination, general rrin- 
ciples and methods, and considerations 
for school purchase of recording and 
playback equipment. 

The first section tells how teachers of 
English, social studies, music, speech, 
and foreign languages use such equip- 
ment. Suggestions include teaching with 
education program recordings; record- 
ings for student self-improvement: off 
the-air recordings. Mentioned are re- 
ceiver-recorder units which automati- 
cally turn on and off to record broad 
casts. (June Audio Engineering tells 
how to add an electrical clock switch 
to the Brush paper-tape magnetic re- 














in December 


Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 





previous issues, *. Grade levels r 


high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting C 


d: E (el *. 


y), J (junior high), S (senior 
pany), CBS (Columbia Broad- 





casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


® SUNDAY 


*XCOFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A, 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Sta. 


STORY TO ORDER (E) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Lydia Perea writes and tells story for children 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 


*FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m ABC Sta. T. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 

STAND (S-A) 

11:30-12 noon. MBS Ste. T. 

Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 
tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech .at Northwestern, director and moderator. 
INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 

12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
“Pursuit of Happiness’ as exemplified in great 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 


RADIO EDUCATION COMM 
N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable 


to programs of special valve to students 


teachers Scholastic Teacher takes plecsure 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 
features. Four educators comprising the 
Redio Progrom Listing Service Advisory 
mittee selected these programs each month 
recommendations of the four major networks. 


You will want to supplement this list with 


programs of equally high merit. 


If @ program comes at a time awkward 


student listening, urge the local station to 
scribe and reschedule it. 


For study guides offered with many of 


progroms, write your local station. 





HOUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) i 


4-4:30 p.m. MBS Sta. 1. b 


Adventure series shows scientific and 


4 


Lea 


literature 


WORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP (S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


n ‘ . a 
founcation for hapoenings and stories that ] ay 
supernatural. Roger Elliott, “The Mystery " : — 
demonstrotes notural causes of unearthly phene 
eno 


corder. ) 

Another section covers use of record- 
ing and playback equipment in conjunc 
THE WORLD WE FACE (S-A) 


tion with the school sound system; main- 
tenance of a recording library; student 
operation of equipment. 

The third section lists advantages 
and disadvantages of two major meth- 
ods of recording sound (mechanical 
and magnetic). It points out that mag- 
netic recording (on wire or tape) is 
easier for the inexperienced person to 
make, but disc recordings permit quick- 
er and easier location and playback 

Before you buy, the Committee rec- 
ommends that you consider portability, 
versatility, performance, simplicity of 
operation, fool-proof design. and integ- 
rity of manufacturer and dealer. Spe- 
cific suggestions extend even to selec- 
tion of proper needles. 

Illustrations are excellent. One full 
page chart shows the frequency range 
of musical instruments and _ speech. 
Others diagram working parts of me- 
chanical and magnetic recorders and 
playback devices. 

For single copies (and also School 
Sound Systems) write Radio Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash. 25, 
D. C., or Radio Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1317 F St., N. W., Wash. 4, D. C. 


Eleanor Roosevelt Will be moderator as dele 
gates to U. N. Assembly, Security Council, and 
Secretcriat discuss most important U. N. news of 
the week. Two representatives of Women Ob 
servers will oropose auestions and represent the 
American public 
AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 

1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of tabor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss preblems facing America todav and in 
future Reprints of discussions available. Soonsors: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, ClO, No 
tional Grange. ond U S Chomber of Commerce 
PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 

1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Issues discussed by speckers who stress opposing 
views but seek common meeting ground 


TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs, 


enlightens public opinion on questions of national 
and international scope 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Sta. T 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 


*®RCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. NBC Sta.———T.—— 


*®HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. NBS Sta———T—— 


*NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m CBS Sta. 


T.___ 


and after keen competition. 
Company. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 


ton Oursler 
and Rubber Co. 


4:30-5 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Doc + 





y tr t of current world i 


guest speakers and overseas pickups. 


*THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A, 


5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


THE FORD THEATER (S-A) 


54 p.m NBC Sta. T. 


Each script in this series is selected ca 
Sponsor: Fo 


6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta. 


New Testament stories in dramatized form. TH 
supervises. Sponsor: Goodyear 


T.—— 


EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (J-S-A) 


7:30-8 p.m. ABC Sta. T. : 
Authentic and important scientific information 


story form 


*SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 


8-9 p.m. ABC Sta 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 


9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Stage, screen, and radio “og ~ stars in 


from Broadway. Sponsor: U. S. Steel Corpord 
STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 


11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta ¥. 
Under the auspices of the American Hi 


(Continued on page 12-T) 
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12-T 


Good Listening 
(Continued from page 10-T) 


Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*X UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 


12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 








® MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 


*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta. 








T. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Presented with the endorsement of the National 
Education Association. Manual outlining all broad- 
casts of series available from local CBS stations. 


HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, feo- 
turing interviews with the day’s headliners. Co- 
operative sponsorship. 














® MONDAY 


LIBERTY ROAD (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of the rights of men as under- 








stood and practiced In the world today. Dec. 1, 
Trial by Jury; Dec. 8, Created Equal; Dec. 15, The 
Citizen's Castle; Dec. 22, Designs in Living; Dec. 
29, This Is My Own. 
IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of famous books and American 





























folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. * 
Sponsor: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
*VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 

8:30-9 p.m. NBC Sta. T 
*THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 

10:30-11 p.m. NBC Sta. a 
@® TUESDAY 


TALES OF ADVENTURE (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of great stories, with tolerance 
and good sportsmanship as by-products. Dec. 2, 
Partners of Powder Hole—Robert Davis; Dec. 9, 
Captain Scarfield—Howard Pyle; Dec. 16, Flying 
Ebony—lIris Vinton; Dec. 23, The Magic Shop— 
Maurice Dolbier; Dec. 30, The Star Mouse—F. Brown, 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 
YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 


8-8:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T 
Washington children interrogate members of 























Tow. PROFES 


No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 


broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 






(ONAL. QUALITY 
audiodises AV/V0\ ares 


Cy, 


performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10", 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 61”, 8”; 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 
ing list, drop a penny post card to... 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 





Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y 
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peas a Mg work o' vernm john wards, Dee. 19. The G 

AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) *KREPORT F 

8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T 6:15-6 

Discussion of social, political, and economic is) Lorry Lesvet 

sues uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstandings g UN meetin 
authorities speak. George V. Denny, moderator, 

* BOSTON SYMPHONY (S-A) : oe 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta a - 
AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 5 - 

10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. ee _ 
Current national and inter | issues. Speck. 
ers are legislators, officials, Susincee, tebe ‘and MEET THE " 
professional leaders, whose names are in the 10-10:30 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. Four reporte 
CBS IS THERE (S-A) Secorerd 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. ee 
CBS newsman John Daly and radio actors ened 2 
great historic moments as though they were ac THE WORLD’ 
tually happening today and being reported o 
the air. (SA) VW: 
LABOR U. S. A. (S-A) Dramatic ac 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta. _——— | Handbooks or 





labor news, 
of labor and 
views of CIO 
six months. 


LET FREEDOM RING (S-A) 


10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta. T.——- 


A presentation by U. S. Chamber of Commern 
and National Association of Manufacturers alter 
aatety. Little-known phases of business drame 
tize 


dramatizations ond interpretation 





g t pr » 
and AFL in alternate periods 





® WEDNESDAY 


ALAN LOMAX’ SONG TRAIN (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T—_—__ 
Dramatizations show how recent inventions affed 
our lives. Dec. 3, Stream of Knowledge; Dec. 10, 
That's My Idea; Dec. 17, The Frankenstein Myth; 


Dec. 24, Muscles of Steel; Dec. 31, Electronk 
Robots. 








*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T._—_ 


United Nations explained and clarified, dow 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis. 


T.——— 








® THURSDAY 


*®GATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 

Dec. 4, To the City of Vienna; Dec. 11, La Belle 

France; Dec. 18, Mother Russia; Dec. 25, (Spor 

sored Christmas Program). 


Te 





IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 
Same as Monday. 
MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 
Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on it 
cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Pres- 
dent is not revealed until program’s end. 
FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. 


Dramas based on social and spiritual problems 
accented by the war. Plots developed through © 


T—— 





T—— 





T.—— 





operation of motion picture and radio industriet.§ » 


® FRIDAY 


T._—] 


footw @ SATUR 


STORY SHOF 
9-9:3 

McD 
stories with 1 
THE GARDE? 
9:15-9:3 


From Nash 
dening for a 


COFFEE WIT 

9:30 
Bill Herson, 
Senators, giv 
interests, and 
*KFRANK | 
10-11 


Dramatic +s 
‘Standish stor 


*KUNITED 
10-1 


Music und 
mander Bren 


LET’S PRETE! 
11:05-11: 


Dramatic o 
fantasies, w 
Sponsor: Cre 


ADVENTURE 
11:30- 


Dramos fr 
world travel: 


\AND OF T 
11:30-1 
Children’s 
pally by « 
s, fo 


wrrent satire 
Company. 


AMERICAN 
12:30 
Devoted + 
Dept. of A 
HOME IS V 
(S-A) 
12:3 


Informatic 
home, f 








OPINION PLEASE (Am. School of the Ait) 
(J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta T. 

Dramatic sketch with background for 





personalities 


(S-A) 


a 





issues. Soest 


ss, labor, 


ao ae 











pp chewed by college eeetont forum. 
a Career; Dec. a ider Arms; 
$, Choos Rule; Dec. 26, 1947 on Parade. 
*RREPORT FROM THE UN (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta.__—__T. 
lorry Lesveur sums up the week's developments 
@ UN meetings in New York. 
*BURL IVES (J-S-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. 


“HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta 





T.__—_ 


MBS Sta. 





7. 





MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 


prominent person in the week's news. 
On the-record ad material often revealed. Aibert War- 
nes, MBS’ Washington are, CR, moderator. 








Reporters change week to w’ 
enod 
ccf THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta T 


__ Dramatic adaptation | of th world’s great novels 
ore a 











® SATURDAY 
STORY SHOP (E-J) 








9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 
—— | Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
of Commera | stories with music and sound effects. 
Gcturers alter. 
siness drome f THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 


A) 


——T.—_ 


chool of the 





. er 
ventions affed 
ydge; Dec. 10, 
censtein Myth; 
31, Electronic! 


S-A) 


eo 


F Air) (S-A) 
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arified, dow 
ative analysis. 


hoo! of the 


SS aE 
. 11, La Belle 
c. 25, (Spor 


—— Fa 


T.—— 


based on in 
ame of Presi- 
s end. 





— 


rte 
thro © 
lio industries. 


—- Cc 








from Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar 
dening for s and professional 
COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 

9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. 


Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 
Senators, gives a picture of their early training 
interests, and home life. 


*KFRANK MERRIWELL (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatic series based on the famous Burt L. 
Standish stories. 


*KUNITED STATES NAVY BAND (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 a.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Music under the direction of Lieutenant Com 
mander Brendler. 





T. 




















JLET’S PRETEND (E-J) 


11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
. written and directed by Nila Mack. 
ream of Wheat Corp. 








ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club. 


\AND OF THE LOST (J-S-A) 

11:30-12 noon. ABC Sta. T. 
Children’s fantasy of undersea life. Heard prin- 
pally by children, program boasts many adult 


. for beneath its whimsy is an under- 
Bosco 














wrrent satire on events of the day. Sponsor: 
pany. 
AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 


ane p.m. ABC Sta. 


ted to special phases of agriculture. U. $ 
oy of Agriculture feature on each broadca 


ww IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
) 


TT. 





12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta._—_T. 


ginformation and advice, by —, on problems 
. family, and 











of the Air) 






— I. 
| for 

















OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 

1:30-2 p.m. ABC Sta T 
Originates each week from a different city or 
tewn - Kae U. S. Local pickups from points of 
the town and interviews with local 
entities. Brief history of town presented. 











13-T 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N 
the advertisers. 


Y. You will receive free aids and product information direct from 





PUBLIC SERVICE SPECIALS 


National Council for the 

Social Studies 

(C0 Free list of Resource 
Units on Problems in 
American Life. 


National Council of 

Teachers of English 

CD Latest available read- 
ing lists, pamphlets, re- 
cordings, , monographs. 
Free. 

Film Council of America 

(0 Information on how to 
start a film council. 

AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

12-T 

(1 Name on list for free 
monthly bulletin, Auv- 


dio Record. 
(0 Radio script contest 
rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Back Cover 


FREE TEACHING AIDS AND PRODUCTS OFFERED 


MASTER COUPON 





N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


Free pamphlets on coal 

mining. 

(0 Pertinent Facts About 
Coal. 

(C Bituminous 
ing Towns. 

IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 

p. 11-7 

(0 Information on Christ- 
mas Ideals Book. 

(] Information on Ameri- 
can Ideals Book. 

GENERAL CONTEST 

MAGAZINES p. 6-T 

[] For sample copy send 
25 cents. 

JASPER LEE COMPANY p. 

5-T 

(0 Information on book, 
Have You Read 100 


Coal Min- 


Great Books? 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
p. 5-T 


Send free materials 


checked. 


(1) Guidance Catalogue. 
(J Four Year Guidance 
Program Outline. 
() Descriptions of 
trial Arts Texts. 
C) Description of Guidance 
Teacher Helps. 


ROYAL CROWN COLA, all 

(CD Rules booklet for poster 
contest. 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

p. 14-7 

() Information about Scho- 
lastic-BANTAM 25 cent 
books. 

() List of radio scripts es- 


Indus- 


pecially written for 
high school student 
casts. 


C) Sample of Profile of 


Communication Skills 
(tests for English stu- 
dents). 


SAMUEL FRENCH p. 5-T 


[) List of good plays for 
high school students. 




















Also information on: 

Name. Positi 
School Enrollment 
City Zone State 


Dec., 1947 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Everett Mitchell, form commentator, interviews 
agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. 








* METROPOLITAN OPERA (S-A) 
2-5 p.m. ABC Sta. 


COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 


2:30-3 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters. 


*NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 


T. 























Aline Neal, Jackson, Mississippi, teacher who 
won the 1947 Best Teacher Award (Quiz Kids, 
r) ) is again in college. To Mrs. Victor 








6:30-7:30 p.m. NBC’ Sta. T 
*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) , 
7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
*SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. Sta T. 








* CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-11 p.m. MBS! Sta 








Reed, Librarian, Charleston Consolidated School, 
Charleston, Mississippi, our thanks for adding 
Miss Neal to ovr Kudos for Teachers roster. 
And thanks to the Mississippi Educational Ad- 
vance for Miss Neal's picture. 
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: Teachers everywhere are ordering Scholastic-BANTAMS... ‘ 


Because at only 25c per copy, these fine books answer the § 
big problem of how to bring good reading to every student at : 


low cost. 
Join these teachers from all sections of the country who are 


od 
‘e 
5 


f- building their own well-filled, inexpensive classroom libraries. 


“An excellent way to get good literature into the schools . . 
valuable.” MERRILL F. HARTSHORN, Executive Secretary, The National 
Council for the Social Studies 


a“ 


Here’s what educators say about Scholastic-BANTAMS: 


. Very 


. . . Very welcome news indeed to those of us who are trying to “% 


operate on a budget.” GEORGE E. SHATTUCK, Principal, The Norwich J 
(Conn.) Free Academy 


a“ 


. . . At long last the best of recent and contemporary literature has 


found its way to the classroom.” WARD H. GREEN, Director of English, 
Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of 
twenty outstanding short stories by such av- 


TITLE 


. TWENTY GRAND 


Short Stories 


. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 


. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noyes Westcott 
. COLD JOURNEY 

by Grace Zaring Stone 


(Ethel Vance) 


. CAPTAIN FROM 


CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 


TOTAL 


Quantity 
































12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


TITLE 


GENGHIS KHAN 


by Harold Lamb 
SCARAMOUCHE 


by Rafael Sabatini 
LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 


by Zane Grey 


SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 


by Fletcher Pratt 


GREEN MANSIONS 


by W. H. Hudson 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


by Mark Twain 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 


WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 


CHINA 


Alice Tisdale Hobart 


TOTAL 


SELECT YOUR BOOKS FROM THE 27 FINE TITLES 
LISTED BELOW AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 





thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 


Quantity TITLE 
20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


21. THE ''VES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


22. ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 


23. TUTT AND MR, TUTT 
by Arthur Train 


24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 


25. THIPTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 


27. THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 


TOTAL 





























ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Send check or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education o: school to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Address 





City... 














Zone 
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Democracy, like charity, begins at 
home. From these materials your stu- 
Jents will learn a citizen’s role in his 
com munity. 

PAMPHLETs: Organized Citizen Con- 
cern with Government, L. D. Upson 
(Special Pam. Ser. No. 2, ’46), Govern- 
mental Res. Assn., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20, 25c. Youth and Your Com- 
unity, Alice C. Weitz (No. 108, *45), 
Public Affairs Committee, N. Y. 16, 10c. 
or the Right to Liberty: Civic Respon- 
bilities (Vol. 8, No. 6, ’40), Building 
America, N. Y. 18, 30c. 

Booxs: How to Be a Responsible Cit- 
H zen, Roy V. and Eliza G. Wright (As- 
] Asociation Press, ’41), $2. Education for 
‘Wizenship, H. E. Wilson (McGraw 






























opulation 


Here is information about our chang- 
ing population. 
PAMPHLETS: Immigration and Popu- 





AY ation Policy (’47), Nat’] Com. on Im- 
is Allen igration Policy, 36 W. 44 St., N. Y. 

18, 25c. Differences in Growth of 
A BENGAL Barth's People (Pop. Ref. Bul., Vol. 3, 


Yo. 1, 47), Population Ref. Bur., 1507 
n { St., Wash. 5, D. C., 25c. Two Billion 
People, Newton Edwards and others 
(46), Univ. of Chicago Round Table, 





sehold hicago 10, 10c. 

TUTT ARTICLES: “Census Bureau Estimates 
Show Population Shifts,” Business 
Veek, Aug. 16, 47. “U. S. Population 

| HAVE fcain Is 10,000,000 in Seven Years,” 
pcience Digest, April, °47. “Aging Pop- 

on Seton 

S OVER Th F t 

» ae e ractory 

ENDABLE | Fiction: Daylight on Saturday, J. 
3. Priestley (Harper, 43); $2.50. Bend 
in the Road, Margaret T. Raymond, ill. 

vY (Longmans, ’34), $2. 

Cant Nonriction: Ordeal, Arkadii Per- 
Yentsev (Harper, ’44), $2.50. Making 
t p Goods We Need, P. R. Hanna, I. J. 

isles). Quillen & P. R. Sears, illus. (Scott, ’43), 


$1.60, pp. 101-87, 242-73. 

_ ArticLes: “Look What They're Do- 
ig to Your Job,” Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 
80, °47. “Postwar Factory,” Life, Feb. 
8, 47. “Better Grounds Make Better 
factories,” E. L. Cady, Scientific Amer- 
tan, Sept., °47. “Better Vision for 
treater Efficiency,” E. F. Richardson, 









= TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Democracy Series No. 14 in 


y emocr acy at H ome Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Hill, ’388), $2.75. The American Citi- 
zen’s Handbook, Committee on Induc- 
tion into Citizenship (Nat'l Ed. Assn., 
41), $1. Youth Serves the Community, 
P. R. Hanna (D. Appleton-Century, 
36), $2. Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy, Ed. Pol. Commission (Nat'l 
Ed. Assn., 40), $1. Practical Applica- 
tions of Democracy, G. B. de Huszar 
(Harper, ’45), $2. 

Recorpinc: The Duties of Citizen- 
ship (Lest We Forget, Ser. III, No. 4), 
15 min., 33 1/3 rpm. Loan or sale. Inst. 
of Oral & Visual Education, New York 
7. Es 

Fim: The Cummington Story. Prod. 
OWI. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 20 min. Bran- 
don. ' 


January 5 in 
World Week 


ulation,” Fortune, Dec., ’46. “Growth 
of the United States,” NEA Journal, 
Oct. ’46. “Reading America’s Palm,” V. 
D. Reed, Nation’s Business, June, *46. 

Boox: Population Problems, W. S 
Thompson (McGraw Hill, ’42), $4. 

Maps: Most world atlases have maps 
on population growth and distribution. 

Cuarts: Have students make their 
own charts and graphs on population 
facts. For sample charts see Life, March 
18, ’40, and other articles on 1940 cen- 
sus. For statistics, use World Almanac 
(New York World Telegram, annual, 
75c paper-bound) and Statistical Ab- 
stract of the U. S. (U. S. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, annual, $2.25). 


January 5 in Senior 
Advanced Eng. Edition 


Factory Management, September, °47. 

Scripts: Stories of American Indus- 
try, three volumes of eight 15-min. 
scripts each; scripts cover such indus- 
tries as glass, furniture, cosmetics, etc. 
Loan in volumes from Radio Script 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Frecp Trip: Take students to a 
nearby factory; most plants will arrange 
a tour. This contact is invaluable. 

PicrurE Sources: Fortune magazine; 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 18 
(issues on industries); large industrial 
corporations — pamphlets, flat pictures, 
illustrated annual reports, charts, etc. 








Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


15-T 






Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Coming Up 
in Senior Scholastic 
December 8, 1947 


Social Studies: Special Issue on New 
Nations of Asia (Burma, Indonesia, 
Viet Nam, India, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Korea, and Outer Mongolia). Com- 
mager: Freedom of the Seas. 

All Classes: Democracy Series—Free 
Enterprise. 

English Classes: Christmas Issue. A 
radio play, “Dickens’ Christmas Carol”; 
Selma Lagerlof’s short story, “The Leg- 
end of the Christmas Rose.” 


December 15, 1947 

Social Studies: First-hand report on 
the International Trade Organization 
Conference in Havana, Cuba. Com- 
mager: Europe’s Conflicts Aid Ameri- 
can Expansion. 

English Classes: Continuation of 
Christmas Theme. Special literary study 
—The City. 





Yugoslavia 


January 5 in 
Junior Scholastic 


Yugoslavia is very much in the news 
these days, both at home and abroad. 
Here are background materials for your 
students. 

Books: Native’s Return: An Ameri- 
can Immigrant Visits Yugoslavia and 
Discovers His Old Country, Louis 
Adamic (Harper, ’34), $2.75. Time to 
Laugh: Funny Tales from Here and 
There, ed. by P. R. Fenner, illus. 
(Knopt, *42), $2, pp. 85-107. Inside 
Europe, John Gunther (Harper, 40), 
$3.50, pp. 389-404. An Intelligent 
American's Guide to the Peace. Sum- 
ner Welles (Dryden Press, *45), $3.75, 
pp. 139-142. 

ARTICLEs: “Yugoslavia,” World Week, 
May 20, ’46. “Red Anchor: Yugoslavia 
Holds the Mediterranean Line for the 
Soviet Team,” World Week, April 28, 
"47. “Tight Reins in Yugoslavia,” E. 
Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 13, °47. 

Script: Slavs in the United States 
Part I (Americans All. Immigrants All, 
No. 117), 30 min., loan from Radio 
Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Wash, 25, D. C. 

Stwes: About 200 Kodachrome 
slides on Yugoslavia are available from 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago. 
Write for catalogue. 


In these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 


Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker's home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 
from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 
now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 
buy the houses they live in. 

















Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing —due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES. . 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90%-of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut,.and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the wars | 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “ Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “ Bituminous * 
Coal Mining Towns.” Tie latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Department of THE NATIONAL COAL ASSN, 


-. POWERS THE PROGRESS OF A 
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